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Who  was  the  elderly  gentleman 
who  wanted  to  help  the 
hot-rod  kid? 


By  BEVERLY  SAWIN 


HE  slowed  down  when  he  saw  the 
lighted  sign  on  the  highway  cafe 
up  ahead.  He'd  been  hungry  for  the 
past  twenty  miles.  His  car  turned 
into  the  parking  area,  all  lit  up  by 
the  billboard  lights  flashing  off  and 
on.  Even  at  1:30  a.m.  they  were  still 
flashing,  suds  of  ads  poured  into  the 
wide  open  coolness  of  the  desert  at 
night.  Once,  he  recalled,  he'd  made 
a  rather  successful  speech  about 
cluttering  up  the  highways  with  bill- 
boards and  the  people  had  been  sur- 
prised at  his  humor. 

Ponderously,  he  got  out  of  the  car, 
jan  elderly  man  who  was  still  dis- 
tinguished looking  in  spite  of  his  age. 
Standing  quietly  a  moment  in  the 
half  light  of  the  cafe,  he  looked 
around  him.  A  state  police  car  was 
on  one  side  of  him  while  from  across 
his  own  hood  he  could  see  an  old 
jalopy.  The  light  didn't  hide  the 
fact  that  the  jalopy  was  garish  gold, 
green  and  what  was  probably  a 
sickly  shade  of  purple  paint.  Amused, 
the  elderly  man  moved  around  to 
pause  beside  it.  The  younger  gen- 


eration of  his  family  would  appreci- 
ate this.  Given  the  opportunity 
they'd  pile  in  it  and  rattle  happily 
down  the  road,  adding  more  miles  to 
its  already  astounding  number. 
Smiling  a  bit,  he  walked  toward  the 
cafe  entrance,  noting  the  huge 
refrigerator  truck  parked  to  one  side 
and  he  smiled  a  little  more  because 
he  liked  truck  drivers.  And  state 
policemen. 

The  interior  of  the  cafe  was  clean. 
The  chrome  fixtures  behind  the 
counter  shone  and  there  were  fresh 
curtains  at  the  windows.  None  of  the 
booths  were  occupied  and  not  wish- 
ing to  place  himself  apart  by  going 
to  one  of  them  he  joined  the  five  men 
sitting  at  the  counter.  They  all 
glanced  around  at  him  but  not  see- 
ing a  devastating  blonde  in  a  tight 
skirt      their      momentary      interest 
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dropped.  The  policeman  sat  on  the 
left  end  seat,  a  big,  youngish  fellow 
enjoying  his  cup  of  coffee. 

At  the  opposite  end  was  the  truck 
driver,  badge  on  his  broad-billed 
cap,  cap  on  the  back  of  his  head.  He 
was  talking  with  an  aproned  man  be- 
hind the  counter  while  watching  the 
young  woman  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  two  hamburgers. 

"Yeah,"  he  said,  "that  place  is  a 
real  greasy  spoon  since  you  left.  It's 
sure  gone  down  hill." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know — the  young 
kids  like  it  fine  for  a  hangout."  The 
man  who  spoke  was  sitting  on  one  of 
the  front  seats.  He  was  sandy-haired 
and  finely  wrinkled  as  though  he'd 
been  blown  by  dust  for  a  long  time. 
Of  the  two  men  with  him,  one  was 
possibly  nineteen  and  the  other  twice 
that  age,  heavy-set  and  clad  in  wash 
pants  and  a  dirty  T-shirt. 

"Hangout  and  then  a  hang-over," 
snorted  the  truck  driver.  To  this  the 
state  cop  gave  a  brief  laugh. 

"Well,  Billy's  going  to  get  away 
from  it  all,  anyway."  The  sandy- 
headed  man  clapped  the  young  one 
on  the  back."  Uncle  Sammy  is 
claiming  him  real  soon.  Won't  have 
to  worry  about  meeting  the  rest  of 
the  boys  or  tying  on  the  fenders  of 
his  car. 

T-shirt  laughed,  his  mouth  full  of 
hamburger.  "Billy,"  he  chortled 
thickly,  "your  country  calls.  They 
need  somebody  to  scrub  out  the  la- 
trines and  walk  guard  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  You'll  love  it." 

"Perhaps  he  will,"  commented  the 
elderly  man  quietly.  "Toast  and  cof- 
fee, please." 

T-shirt  leaned  around  front  of  the 
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other  two  to  see  him.  "And  what 
battalion,"  he  asked  pertly,  "were 
you  with — Washington  or  Lee's?" 

A  gust  of  laughter  went  up  from 
the  three  but  the  waitress  shook  her 
head  reprovingly  and  the  truck 
driver  and  proprietor  turned  to 
watch  the  elderly  man,  seated  by  the 
cop.  "Neither  one,"  he  answered 
mildly,  "However,  I  had  a  small  part 
in  preserving  America." 

T-shirt  hooted.  "Well,  keep  your 
comments  to  your  buttered  toast, 
then.  I  spent  four  lousy  years  with 
the  lousy  Army  during  the  war  and 
feel  real  qualified  to  speak." 

"Do  you?"  asked  the  elderly  man. 
"Then  you  can  explain  to  this  young 
man  that  two  years  military  duty  is 
a  small  price  for  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

"Rah!  Rah!  Grandpa!"  T-shirt  was 
getting  angry.  "Rah!  Rah!" 

"Maybe,"  said  the  sandy-haired 
man,  "you  should  open  a  recruiting 
station." 

T3UT  the  elderly  man  had  caught  a 
-*-f  swift  look  from  the  young  one. 
For  a  second  or  two  the  sober  eyes 
had  held  his.  So  he  rumbled  on, 
kindly  and  unjarred.  "You'll  get  out 
of  your  experience  what  you  put  into 
it  and  see  a  little  of  the  world  be- 
sides. You'll  help  preserve  freedom, 
you'll  defend  America,  and  you'll 
come  to  know  all  kinds  of  people  and 
all  these  are  important." 

"Just  like  you  do,"  snapped  T- 
shirt. 

The  elderly  man  carefully  re- 
moved the  plastic  top  from  a  little 
pat  of  grape  jam  placed  before  him 
by  the  waitress  with  four  half  slices 


of  toast.  He  picked  up  one  of  the 
pieces  and  commenced  spreading 
jam  across  it.  "Yes,  I've  met  a  lot  of 
people,"  he  said. 

"You  a  salesman?"  asked  the  truck 
driver. 

"In  a  way."  He  answered  thought- 
fully. "I  like  to  sell  America  to  Amer- 
icans." 

T-shirt  cleared  his  throat  with 
exaggerated  loudness.  "I  guess  if  I 
want  to  hear  anything  worth  while 
I'll  have  to  spend  a  nickel."  He 
swung  off  the  stool  and  lunged  at  the 
juke  box,  jabbing  the  selector  button 
and  pushing  in  his  coin  at  the  same 
time.  In  a  moment  music  blared 
forth,  hillbilly  style.  T-shirt  leaned 
on  the  juke  box,  beating  out  the 
time,  his  back  defiantly  turned  to  the 
others.  Eager  to  display  his  loyalty 


the  sandy-haired  man  got  up  from 
his  stool  and  joined  him,  shrugging 
and  shaking  his  head  knowingly. 

The  state  cop  leaned  his  elbows 
on  the  counter.  "Billy,"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  the  young  man  hunched  over 
a  few  potato  chips  left  on  his  plate, 
"I  got  a  little  unwanted  advice  for 
you. 

"I  read  you,"  the  kid  was  trying  to 
sound  hard,  "loud  and  clear." 

"That's  good,"  said  the  cop.  "Be- 
cause what  I'm  going  to  say  takes 
brains  to  understand."  He  gave  a 
look  at  the  two  by  the  juke  box. 
"There's  a  time  to  laugh  and  there's 
a  time  to  listen.  And  you've  got  to 
learn  when  is  which." 

"Come  on,  Billy!"  yelled  T-shirt. 
"School's  out.  Let's  hit  the  road!" 

Ignoring  him,  the  kid  looked  at 
the  elderly  man.  "He  means,"  jerking 
his  head  at  the  cop,  "that  I  should 
listen." 

The  elderly  man  smiled  wryly. 
"So  you're  waiting  for  me  to  impress 
you.  It  isn't  as  simple  as  that.  If 
you're  worth  as  much  as  I  think 
perhaps  you  are,  you  won't  ever  be 
easily  impressed." 

T-shirt  muttered  emphatically  to 
the  sandy-haired  man  and  the  latter 
came  up  behind  Billy,  clamping  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  "Let's  go!"  he 
commanded. 

"Wait,  Pop,"  said  BiUy,  still  look- 
ing at  the  elderly  man. 

"Wait,  nothing!  You're  going!" 
And  he  yanked  at  him. 

"Hurry  up,  Bill,"  said  the  cop 
sardonically. 

Anger  sprang  into  the  face  of  the 
sandy-haired  man.  "My  boy  don't 
need  sermons!" 
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"No,  he  doesn't,"  said  the  elderly 
man  agreeably. 

Getting  up  deliberately,  Billy  said, 
"I  guess  you're  right.  Anyway  I'll 
think  it  over."  Then  he  asked  softly, 
"Who  are  you,  anyway?" 

"I'll  tell  you  tomorrow,  Kid,"  put 
in  the  cop. 

"Okay."  Billy  swept  his  gaze  across 
both  of  them  and  then  without  an- 
other word  walked  out  of  the  cafe. 

"Where's  your  money?"  demanded 
T-shirt  but  he  spoke  to  an  already 
closing  door. 

"I'll  get  it."  All  thumbs  in  his 
anxiety  to  mollify,  the  sandy-haired 
man  paid  and  hurried  after  the  other 
out  the  door. 

The  record  wailed  on  to  a  dismal 
finish  while  the  elderly  man  munched 
his  toast.  He  was  aware  that  openly 
and  furtively  the  others  were  watch- 
ing him.  The  truck  driver  frankly 
stared.  The  waitress  kept  turning 
her  head  as  she  washed  glasses.  So 
the  elderly  fan  decided  to  leave  the 
remaining   triangle   of  toast   on  his 


plate.  He  was  just  getting  up  when 
the  cop  spoke  again. 

"It's  funny  but  I  think  that  even 
if  I  hadn't  seen  you  a  couple  years 
back  when  I  was  assigned  to  a  spe- 
cial detail  that  time  you  got  an  honor- 
ary degree  at  the  university,  I'd  still 
know  you." 

The  elderly  man  grinned.  "People 
like  you  are  getting  fewer.  The  days 
of  easy  recognition  are  a  very  long 
ways  back."  He  extended  his  hand. 
"I  must  be  on  my  way.  Good  luck." 

"Good  luck  to  you,  Sir,"  said  the 
cop,  rising  and  gripping  his  hand. 

Wondering  if  the  curiosity  would 
be  held  back  long  enough  to  let  him 
exit,  he  paid  his  bill  and  then  thank- 
fully he  reached  the  outside.  Look- 
ing up  at  the  star  bright  sky  he  took 
a  good  breath  before  glancing  back 
into  the  cafe. 

The  cop  was  paying  his  own  bill 
now  and  he  was  whistling.  The  tune 
was  unmistakable — unforgettable . 
"Hail  to  the  Chief."  ■  ■  ■ 


^Uz  MayjfltMAMM,   SAILS    AGAIN 

"Hoist  the  mainsail!  To  America  and  freedom! " 

This  laconic  shout,  heard  in  1620,  when  the  Mayflower  was  launched 
on  her  voyage  from  England  to  the  New  World,  came  echoing  down  the 
corridors  of  time  and  recurred  in  1957  as  Mayflower  II  set  sail  April 
20th  for  the  U.S.A. 

An  exact  replica  of  the  original  Mayflower,  the  ninety-two  foot 
long  ship,  traced  the  route  taken  by  the  Pilgrims  in  1620.  Our  cover 
for  this  November  issue  shows  the  sturdy  vessel  anchored  in  Plymouth 
harbor  after  a  six  weeks'  voyage. 

As  a  gift  from  England  to  America,  for  what  does  the  new  May- 
flower stand?  As  we  see  it,  she  stands  for  freedom.  She  stands  for  the 
pioneer  spirit  which  founded  America  and  enabled  her  to  grow  into 
a  great  nation.  She  stands  for  liberty  against  all  odds — against  Com- 
munism, against  laziness  and  indolence,  against  irreligion. 

This  glorious  heritage  of  freedom  is  the  theme  of  this  issue.  We  hope 
you'll  find  it  shining  through  every  article  and  story. 

— The  Editor 


The 

Ali  Hafed 

Story 

By  HAROLD  HELFER 


A  LI  HAFED,  a  Persian  farmer 
-^*-  who  lived  many  centuries  ago — 
a  wretched,  poverty-stricken,  disil- 
lusioned man,  who  committed  suicide 
by  casting  himself  into  the  sea,  is 
responsible  for  the  founding  of  Tem- 
ple University,  one  of  Philadelphia's 
magnificent  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

How,  you  ask,  is  it  possible  for  a 
despondent  Persian,  one  who  lived 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  Phil- 
adelphia and  centuries  ago,  have 
anything  to  do  with  Temple  Univer- 
sity? 

Well,  here's  how: 


This  ancient  Persian,  Ali  Hafed, 
had  been  making  good  on  his  farm 
near  the  banks  of  the  River  Indus, 
when  one  day,  from  a  traveling  Bud- 
dhist priest,  he  heard  a  story  about 
some  fabulous  diamond  mines  that 
were  to  be  found  somewhere  else  in 
the  world. 

AH  Hafed  was  carried  away  with 
delight  by  the  prospect  of  great 
wealth.  So  he  left  his  farm  and  fami- 
ly and  set  out  to  search  for  the 
fabulous  diamond  mines. 

He  wandered  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  but  he  found  no  diamonds. 
Finally  penniless,  lonely,  heart- 
broken, he  stood  on  the  shore  of  the 
bay  in  Barcelona,  Spain.  A  great 
tidal  wave  came  rolling  in  and,  un- 
able to  resist  the  awful  temptation 
that  came  with  it,  Ali  Hafed  threw 
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Temple  University's  Sullivan  Memorial  Library  was  formally  dedicated  in 
1936.  The  library  contains  more  than  326,500  bound  volumes,  periodicals 
and  micro-film  reels. 


himself  into  the  foaming  water  and 
was  carried  away. 

A  few  years  later,  the  man  who 
had  taken  over  Ali  Hafed's  farm,  led 
his  camel  out  into  the  garden  to 
drink.  As  the  animal  put  its  nose 
into  the  clear  brook  water,  the  farmer 
noticed  a  curious  flash  of  light  from 
the  sands  of  the  shallow  stream  and 
he  reached  down  and  picked  up  the 
strange  pebble.  It  proved  to  be  a 
diamond.  Then  other  diamonds  were 
found.  Indeed,  Ali  Hafed's  successor 
became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of 
his  time. 

This  is  a  well-known  story 
throughout  the  Middle  East.  It  has 
been  told  thousands  of  times.  One 
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of  the  persons  who  heard  it  was 
Russell  H.  Conwell. 

Russell  had  been  a  sophomore 
at  Yale  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out.  He  joined  the  Union  Army. 
At  the  end  of  the  bloody  conflict, 
he  did  not  go  back  to  school,  like 
many  of  the  young  veterans  of  to- 
day. Instead,  he  came  back  into 
civilian  life  feeling  restless,  uncer- 
tain. Life  was  all  mixed  up. 

Conwell  started  traveling.  The 
more  exotic  the  land,  the  better  he 
liked  it.  One  day,  en  route  from  Bag- 
dad to  Nineveh,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  River,  a  guide  told  him  the 
story  of  Ali  Hafed,  the  Persian  farmer 
who  went  to  the  far  corners  of  the 


earth  seeking  a  fabulous  diamond 
mine. 

Young  Conwell  found  himself 
greatly  impressed.  Shortly  thereafter, 
he  returned  to  America. 

He  decided  that  he  was  like  Ali 
Hafed.  He  was  seeking  something 
shimmering  and  elusive,  something 
far  off,  when,  right  under  his  nose, 
back  at  home,  there  were  diamonds. 
There  was  much  that  was  worth 
while  and  rich,  if  only  he  would 
recognize  and  tap  it. 

Conwell  became  a  lawyer  in 
Boston.  He  was  not  an  ordinary 
lawyer,  but  one  deeply  concerned 
with  the  hidden,  over-all  qualities  of 
a  case.  One  day  he  was  consulted 
for  advice  concerning  the  disposal 
of  a  bankrupt  church  in  Lexington. 
With  the  story  of  AH  Hafed  still 
vividly  in  mind,  Russell  Conwell 
took  the  position  that  instead  of  sell- 
ing the  church  and  letting  the 
Congregation  drift  off  to  other 
churches,  that  they  should  try  to 
rebuild  their  own  church.  He  took 
this  so  much  to  heart  that  he  him- 
self (now  thirty-six  years  old)  be- 
came pastor  of  the  church  and  be- 
gan studying  for  the  ministry. 

His  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  were 
outstanding.  The  church  became  a 
successful  one  and,  after  a  short 
while,  Russell  Conwell  moved  on  to 
Philadelphia  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  ministering  to  another  struggling 
church. 

One  evening,  while  Conwell  was 
in   his    study,    a    young   man   who 

Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  founder  and  first 
president  of  Temple  University,  shown 
breaking  ground  for  Conwell  Hall,  in  1920. 


wanted  to  prepare  for  the  ministery, 
came  for  advice.  He  was  poor,  had 
to  support  a  mother  and  found  it 
impossible  to  pay  for  the  education 
and  training  that  would  be  required. 

Conwell  thought  about  the  situa- 
tion for  awhile  and  then  said:  "Come 
to  me  one  evening  a  week  and  I 
will  begin  teaching  you  myself:  and 
at  least  you  will  in  that  way  make 
a  beginning." 

The  young  mans  face  lit  up.  He 
asked  if  he  might  bring  a  friend 
with  him.  The  minister  told  him  to 
bring  as  many  as  he  wanted. 

When  the  appointed  evening  ar- 
rived, the  young  man  showed  up 
with  six  friends.  By  the  third  eve- 
ning, the  seven  pupils  had  grown  to 
forty  in  number.  It  became  necessary 
to  hire  a  room.  Later  he  had  to 
buy  a  house,  as  more  and  more 
young  men  showed  up  for  the 
course. 

And  that  was  the  beginning  of 
mighty  Temple  University,  which 
today  sprawls  over  ninety-five  acres 
of  ground,  has  more  than  twenty- 
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four  thousand  students  and  a  faculty 
staff  of  one  thousand! 

Dr.  Russell  Conwell,  the  first 
president  of  Temple  University  and 
the  man  who  was  to  guide  its 
destinies  for  many  years,  never  for- 
got the  story  of  Ali  Hafed.  In  a  way, 
you  see,  he  had  been  Ali  Hafed.  But 
an  Ali  Hafed  who,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  had  come  to  have  some  hind- 
sight. Like  Ali,  he  too  had  become 
a  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  he'd  heard  of  the  story  of 
the  Persian  farmer  and  had  come 
to  realize  this  truth — that  "real 
diamonds"  lie  all  around  you  and  its 
up  to  you  to  discover  them. 

Dr.  Conwell  was  so  obsessed  by 
the  story  of  Ali  Hafed  that  he  found 
himself  telling  it  whenever  he  was 
asked  to  speak  at  one  function  or 
another.  From  the  story  he  developed 
his  famous  lecture  "Acres  of  Dia- 
monds." It  was  the  story  of  Ali 
Hafed  and  how  there  are  diamonds 
all  around  us.  We  don't  have  to 
travel  all  over  the  world  to  find 
them;  they're  right  in  our  own  back- 
yard. 

The  people  never  tired  of  hearing 
it  and  Conwell  was  much  in  demand 
as  a  lecturer.  Each  time  he  lectured 
he  was  given  a  sizeable  check  for 
his  oration;  he  would  invariably  turn 
this  money  over  to  some  student  to 
help  him  continue  his  education. 
And  during  some  of  the  college's 
dark  financial  moments,  when  its 
board  of  directors  were  urging  Dr. 
Conwell  to  let  the  school  die,  he 
would  meet  the  school's  pressing 
obligations  by  turning  over  to  the 
school  the  checks  received  from  his 
lecture  "Acres  of  Diamonds." 
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By  the  time  of  his  death  in  1926, 
Russell  Conwell  had  delivered  this 
lecture  more  than  six  thousand  times. 
Kings  and  queens  as  well  as  the 
humblest  country  folks  had  heard  it. 
It  is  amazing  but  the  story  of  the 
Persian  farmer  who  went  far  afield 
in  search  of  diamonds  earned  the 
American  educator  some  $7,000,000! 
Poor  Ah  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  settled  for  only  a  fraction  of 
that! 

Dr.  Conwell  did  not  use  any  of 
this  money  for  himself.  Every  cent 
either  went  to  the  college  or  to  aid 
some  struggling  students.  More  than 
ninety-one  thousand  persons  now 
have  been  educated  from  funds 
directly  from  the  nuggets  of  the 
"Acres  of  Diamonds." 

And  thus  it  is,  in  the  very  strange 
way  that  fate  has  of  working  things 
out,  that  a  Persian  farmer  who  cen- 
turies ago  set  out  on  a  vainglorious 
and  tragic  search  for  diamonds,  is 
responsible  for  bringing  a  good  edu- 
cation and  a  worthy  philosophy  to 
hundreds  of  students  every  year. 

No  one  could  ever  tell  the  story 
of  Ali  Hafed  and  its  implications  as 
well  as  Russell  Conwell.  It  took  the 
vision  and  action  of  an  alert  and 
consecrated  man  to  transform  the 
story  of  Ali  Hafed  from  a  Persian 
legend  to  a  mighty  University.  In 
between  the  legend  and  the  Univer- 
sity stands  God's  man — Russell  Con- 
well. 

All  around  you,  too,  are  legends 
(the  materials  of  life)  which  you  can 
transform  into  universities  (success). 

All  around  you  are  Acres  of 
Diamonds! 


How  One  Man  Found  His  Slot 


GOD  CALLS  •  • .  and  paves  the  way 


By  JAMES  M.  DICK 


TN  1949  Dave  was  an  interpreter 
-*■  with  the  army  occupation  forces 
in  Italy.  Most  of  his  college  was  be- 
hind him;  but  he  didn't  know  ex- 
actly what  he  was  going  to  do  with 
his  life.  He  knew  only  that,  as  a 
Christian,  he  was  called  to  serve 
others.  Perhaps  he  could  be  a  min- 
ister. Perhaps  God  needed  him  in 
some  other  work.  "But  what  should 
I  be  doing  about  it  now?"  Dave 
wondered. 

At  about  this  time,  back  in  the 
states,  a  Christian  Writers  and  Edi- 
tors' Conference  was  being  held,  at 
Green  Lake,  Wisconsin.  From  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada 
came  the  delegates,  representing 
many  different  denominations.  As 
they  discussed  their  mutual  prob- 
lems and  studied  to  improve  their 
craftsmanship,  they  decided  to  make 
the  conference  an  annual  event.  It 
now  meets  every  July  at  Green  Lake. 
Next,  the  delegates  realized  that  they 
needed  the  stimulation  of  their  fel- 
lowship and  the  opportunity  to  train 
new   writers    throughout   the   year. 

To  meet  this  need  the  Christian 
Authors'  Guild  was  established  to 
operate  a  correspondence  school  for 
Christian  writers.  Mrs.  Edith  F. 
Osteyee,  a  well-known  and  compe- 


tent free-lance  writer,  founded  and 
nursed  the  Guild  through  the  diffi- 
cult first  few  years.  She  operated 
the  course  from  her  home  in  Media, 
Pennsylvania.  Now  the  Guild  man- 
agement has  been  assumed  by  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety. With  its  staff  increased  to  four, 
the  Guild  is  located  at  1703  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

Dave  somehow  heard  about  the 
Guild  and  sent  his  application  from 
Italy.  Before  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  he  was  graduated 
from  the  ten-month  correspondence 
course,  "Writing  for  Christian  Pub- 
lications." 

When  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  was  discharged  from  the 
army,  Dave  found  a  job  waiting  for 
him.  It  wasn't  just  any  job.  It  was 
a  vocation,  a  calling  to  serve.  He 
was  offered  a  position  by  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Publication  Society.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  an  editor  of 
Young  People,  one  of  their  maga- 
zines. 

His  full  name  is  David  D.  Ray- 
croft.  He  is  an  Associate  Director  of 
the  Christian  Authors'  Guild!  In  the 
same  way  that  he  was  trained,  he  is 
training  others  to  write  for  Christian 
publications. 
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Open  Letter  to  Johnny 

By  MINNIE  MAY  LEWIS 

Dear  Johnny: 

This  is  the  zero  hour.  As  I  write,  your  plane  must  be 
gunning  its  motors  for  the  take-off.  Soon  your  ship's 
nose  will  split  the  seams  of  the  horizon  and  you  will 
accompany  the  morning  around  the  globe  to  your  destina- 
tion. 

I'm  sure  your  heart  will  turn  over  as  you  look  back  on 
the  shoreline  of  your  country.  Two  years  overseas'  duty 
is  a  long  time.  So  much  can,  and  will,  happen.  What 
changes  await  your  return?  For  a  surety,  you  have  left 
your  boy's  world  behind.  You  will  come  home  to  a  man's 
world. 

With  your  spirit  of  youth  and  adventure,  your  great 
capacity  for  living  in  the  new,  I  can  almost  see  you 
swallow  hard,  then  nonchalantly,  almost  flippantly, 
face  your  tomorrows  in  a  strange  land  among  a  different 
people. 

Our  concern  for  you  (a  parents'  concern,  couched  in 
constant  prayer  and  remembrance)  is  that  you  face  each 
tomorrow  with  pride  in  your  manhood.  That  you  face  life 
squarely,  that  you  give  of  yourself  generously  and  un- 
grudgingly. In  all  things  seek  truth  and  wisdom.  Maintain 
the  tender  strength  that  marks  you.  Find  a  tolerance  for 
the  weakness  of  others,  yet  harbor  no  tolerance  for 
weakness  in  self. 

We  would  remind  you  that  you  are  not  only  the  foreign 
ambassador  from  our  household  and  your  own  particular 
branch  of  Service,  but  of  your  country  and  the  Christian 
faith  you  represent.  In  this  land  to  which  you  go,  your 
shadow  will  fall.  Fingers  will  point.  Lips  will  whisper. 
Try  sincerely  to  be  a  Christian  American  citizen. 

For  you,  we  recognize  no  "point  of  no  return."  Your 
presence  is  the  more  felt  in  your  absence.  The  deep, 
quiet  love  of  those  you  love  already  yearns  for  the  day 
when  you  "come  marching  home."  Even  your  Collie's  lis- 
tening ears  and  questing  eyes  watch  for  you  expectantly. 
Vaya  con  Dios,  my  Son. 

Love, 


M& 


t&m 
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THE 
LEAST 
POSSIBLE 
VIRTUE 


By  ROBERT  A.  ELFERS 

(Mr.  Elfers  also  wrote  the  articles 
beginning  on  pages  21,  28,  and  39) 


A  FEW  years  ago,  an  earthquake 
rippled  across  a  section  of 
Southern  Europe,  shattering  build- 
ings, rending  communications,  de- 
stroying life. 

At  an  emergency  meeting  of 
churchmen  whose  responsibility  it 
was  to  aid  stricken  areas,  offers  were 
made  to  help  the  earthquake's  vic- 
tims. 

"We  can  send  five  thousand 
blankets,"   an  Englishman   said. 

From  a  Scandinavian  country 
came  the  offer  of  cheese,  butter,  and 
canned  fish.  An  American  representa- 
tive volunteered  a  storehouse  full  of 
clothing. 

Then  a  man  from  Germany,  whose 
land  and  people  still  bore  the  scars 
of  war,  arose  and  made  a  remarkable 
offer. 

"These  people  will  need  new 
churches,"  he  said.  "We  Germans 
can  send  a  team  of  workers  who  are 
expert  at  building  churches  out  of 
rubble." 

In  the  humblest  of  conditions,  this 
man  was  able  to  contribute  some- 


Isn't  this  world  really  for  the  go- 
getter?  Where  does  the  humble 
man  come  out? 

thing  which  no  one  else  could  offer. 
It  has  always  been  true,  and  always 
will  be,  that  humility  is  a  condition 
of  great  opportunity.  In  the  movie 
"Young  Mr.  Lincoln",  the  future 
president  went  to  a  party  where,  as 
a  backwoods  lawyer  among  frontier 
gentility,  he  was  a  newcomer.  A 
fashionably  attired  gentleman  asked 
him  if  he  were  related  to  the  Lin- 
colns  of  New  England.  Abe  said  he 
wasn't  sure,  and  the  gentleman  added 
that  the  family  was  a  very  fine  one. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  rough-hewn 
young  man,  "I'm  sure  there's  no  con- 
nection. No  Lincoln  that  I  know  of 
ever  amounted  to  a  hill  of  beans." 

Francis  of  Assisi  foreswore  a  fife 
of  medieval  ease,  robed  himself  in 
rough  cloth,  and  went  out  among  the 
needy  to  gain  immortal  fame. 

A  harried  band  of  English  refugees 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  second-rate 
sailing  ship  and  founded  a  nation 
whose  power  now  surpasses  any  that 
existed  in  the  world  of  their  day. 

Humility  is  a  condition  of  great 
opportunity.  But  it  is  also  the  least 
popular  of  virtues. 

Four  Kinds  of  Pride 

Who  talks  about  humility  these 
days?  Has  anyone  said  to  you  re- 
cently, "Why  don't  you  do  this? 
After  all,  it's  the  humble  thing  to 
do."  Who  acts  humbly  today?  When 
was  the  last  time  you  saw  someone 
doing  something  that  showed  humil- 
ity? 

The  situation  is  just  the  opposite. 
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Cecil  Northcutt,  an  English  minister, 
said  in  New  York  City  recently  that 
pride  is  "at  the  heart"  of  personal, 
church,  and  international  problems. 

He  listed  four  kinds  of  pride: 
"pride  of  race,  face,  place,  and 
grace."  We  all  suffer  from  the 
stuffed-shirt  sin  because  we  think 
our  particular  segment  of  the  human 
race  is  better  than  others.  Or  because 
we  consider  ourselves  .better-looking 
— or  stronger,  or  taller,  or  smarter — 
than  other  people.  Or  because  we  are 
richer,  or  hold  a  higher  rank,  than 
others.  Or  because  we  think  our 
particular  brand  of  Christianity  gives 
us  an  "in"  with  God  that  other 
groups  lack. 

Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  summed  it  up 
this  way:  Pride,  he  said,  is  "the 
president  of  Hell." 

It's  easy  to  belabor  pride,  particu- 
larly when  we  see  it  in  other  people. 
To  argue  in  favor  of  humility  is  a 
much  more  difficult  task.  To  most 
people  who  are  not  Christians,  the 
case  for  humility  is  unconvincing. 
To  Christians,  the  case  tends  to  be 
more  convincing — but  somehow  most 
of  us  remain  unconvinced. 

The  problems  we  face  are  plain. 
The  Beatitudes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  include 
two  sentences:  "Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ...  Blessed  are  the  meek, 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

Do  they  mean  that  Jesus  really 
admired  the  Casper  Milquetoast 
type  of  personality? 

And  what  about  Matthew  5:16: 
"Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works 
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and  give  glory  to  your  Father  who 
is  in  heaven?"  Can  a  man  practice 
humility  and  still  make  the  most  of 
his  abilities? 

No  Debating  Society 

These  questions  are  thoughtful 
ones,  but  it's  a  waste  of  time  to 
deliberate  over  them  for  more  than 
thirty  seconds.  The  Christian  church 
is  not  a  debating  society.  Jesus  said, 
"Follow  me."  He  walked  the  way 
of  humility,  and  in  following  him 
we  will  find  the  answers  to  our 
questions  about  humility. 

What  was  this  way  of  humility? 
Jesus  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples 
(John  13).  He  told  his  followers  to 
make  no  show  of  their  piety,  but  to 
pray  in  private  (Matthew  6).  When 
someone  asked  him  who  was  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matthew 
18),  he  answered,  "Whoever  hum- 
bles himself  like  this  child,  he  is  the 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
And  he  said  of  himself  (Matthew 
20:28),  "The  son  of  man  came  not 
to  be  served  but  to  serve,  and  to 
give  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many." 

When  you  think  of  it,  can  you 
imagine  any  greater  act  of  humility 
than  the  Son  of  God  coming  to  live 
among  men,  opening  himself  to  all 
that  they  would  do  to  him? 

A  man  whose  family  and  friends 
had  an  overactive  interest  in  his 
ability  to  make  things  snowed  him 
under  with  "How  to  Do  It"  books 
and  kits  for  everything  from  a  hi-fi 
set  to  aluminum  chopsticks.  Eventu- 
ally he  was  carried  off  to  a  rest  home 
muttering,  "What  I  want  is  a  book 
on  how  not  to  do  it." 

There's  no  chance  that  anyone  will 


ever  publish  a  book  titled  "How  to 
Be  Humble."  Humility  is  too  personal 
a  matter  to  be  documented;  it  means 
different  things  to  each  of  us. 

For  all  of  us,  however,  it  begins 
with  an  understanding  of  God.  God 
created  us.  He  gave  us  the  world, 
our  home.  He  provided  us  with  mind, 
muscle,  and  soul.  He  offers  us  his 
steadfast  companionship.  He  gave 
us  his  Son,  through  whom  we  can 
lead  victorious  lives. 

Reason  and  Example 

Victorious — but  in  humility.  For 
can  we  be  other  than  humble  when 
everything  good  that  we  do  or  say 
or  think  is  our  achievement  only  be- 
cause God  made  it  possible? 

Beyond  this  reason  for  humility, 
we  have  Jesus'  example.  Washing 
the  disciples'  feet  was  an  act  of  hu- 


mility. But  upon  the  cross  he  per- 
formed a  far  greater  act  of  humility 
— -and  for  each  of  us. 

There  is  in  this  humility  no  weak- 
ness, no  unmanliness,  no  lessening 
of  purpose,  no  wasting  of  ability. 
How  is  your  strength?  Will  it  hold 
a  cup  of  milk  to  the  mouth  of  a 
man  who  stinks  of  age  and  disease 
and  dirt?  Are  you  sure  enough  of 
your  manliness  to  use  God's  name 
only  in  reverence?  Is  your  purpose 
clear  enough  not  to  be  clouded  by 
appeals  to  pride?  Is  your  ability 
directed  to  serve,  and  not  to  be 
served? 

This  way  is  the  way  of  the  King, 
who  was  long-expected,  who  was 
to  come  with  thunder-roll,  with 
lightning-flash,  with  winged-armies, 
with  trumpet-call,  with  a  shout. 

But  who  came  as  a  child,  lying  on 
stable  hay.  ■  ■  ■ 


THE  CRUMBS  OF  HAPPINESS 


Big  pleasures  and  great  happiness  are  but  the  consummation  of  many 
little  pleasures  and  deeds  of  kindness  bound  together,  as  a  loaf  of  bread 
is  many  crumbs  in  the  aggregate. 

Happiness  is  the  art  of  finding  joy  and  satisfaction  in  the  little  privileges 
of  life:  a  quiet  hour  in  the  sun  instead  of  a  far-away  journey;  a  little 
outing  in  the  near-by  woods  instead  of  long  trips  away;  an  hour  with  a 
friend  instead  of  an  extended  visit  with  relatives;  a  few  pages  of  a  book 
instead  of  hours  of  reading  at  a  time;  a  flash  of  sunset,  a  single  beautiful 
flower,  a  passing  smile,  a  kindly  word,  a  little  gift  bestowed  anonymously, 
a  little  thoughtfulness  here  and  there  as  the  days  slip  by — these  are -the 
crumbs  of  happiness. 

Do  not  despise  them,  lest  when  the  evening  finds  you,  you  be  an 
hungered  and  disconsolate. 

— The  Watchman  Examiner 
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Acme  photo 

WHOA!   THAT'S  ALL   BUD:   Jim   Thorpe,   of   the   Canton    Bulldogs   stops    runner   Tex 
Hommer,  Frankford  Yellow  Jackets,  during  a  rugged  encounter  at  Philadelphia.  Thorpe 
combined  the  speed  of  an  antelope  with  the  power  of  an  army  tank  to  wreck  enemy  teams. 
He  could  kick  a  football  the  length  of  the  gridiron, 
and  plow  through  the  opposition  like  an  army  tank,  this  man  they  called  .  .  . 


The  Great  Jim  Thorpe 


By  GENE  LONGTINE 


A  FIFTY  YARD  punt  by  a  college 
■^"^  kicker  has  always  been  con- 
sidered good.  But  what  about  a  guy 
who  could  kick  the  entire  distance 
of  the  football  field?  This  was  done 
by  a  halfback  who  roamed  the 
Eastern  girdiron  in  the  early  days 
of  football.  They  say  that  his  kicking 
had  to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  Well 
there  are  men  still  living  who  saw 
him  punt  one  hundred  yards,  the 
entire  distance  of  a  football  field 
from  goal  to  goal!  This  football 
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player  was  the  fantastic  Jim  Thorpe 
of  the  Carlisle  Indians. 

Glenn  "Pop"  Warner  said  that 
Thorpe  combined  the  greatest  fea- 
tures of  Glenn  Davis  and  Doc 
Blanchard — Army's  Mr.  Inside  and 
Army's  Mr.  Outside,  a  crunching  one- 
two  punch  on  any  team. 

Although  time  does  lend  enchant- 
ment— making  kicks  longer,  runs 
faster,  tackles  harder — still  the 
legend  grows  about  the  great  Indian's 
actual  feats   on   the  field.    Beneath 


the  legend,  let  us  get  only  the  facts. 

In  1911,  the  Carlisle  Indians 
played  nine  games.  In  seven  of  them 
Jim  Thorpe  ran  ninety  or  more  yards 
for  touchdowns,  scoring  twenty  to 
thirty  points  per  game!  Mangled  in 
the  Pittsburgh  game,  he  was  on 
crutches  all  week,  but  the  following 
Saturday  afternoon  he  threw  the 
crutches  away,  and  personally 
trampled  all  over  a  good  Pennsyl- 
vania team. 

The  next  year,  1912,  he  ran  away 
with  most  of  the  Olympic  honors  in 
Sweden.  Returning  from  Olympic 
competition,  he  resumed  his  football. 
That  year  he  took  an  Army  punt 
on  his  ten  yard  line  and  raced  ninety 
yards  for  a  touchdown.  The  play 
was  called  back,  however,  because 
the  Indians  were  offside.  Army 
kicked  again,  and  this  time  Thorpe 
took  it  on  his  five  yard  line.  He 
then  plowed  through  the  entire  Army 
team  for  another  touchdown,  run- 
ing  ninety-five  yards  for  a  score! 

Invincible  Jim  Thorpe!  He  ran 
with  the  speed  of  an  irritated  ante- 
lope, and  the  power  of  an  army  tank! 
He  was  a  devastating  blocker  and 
tackier;  and  as  a  kicker  he  has  not 
been  equalled  since!  The  fabulous 
Jim  Thorpe  is  possibly  the  greatest 
athlete  the  world  has  ever  known! 
He  was  a  sixty-minute  man  who 
went  crazy  on  a  football  field. 

JIM  THORPE  had  a  powerful  phy- 
sique. He  could  do  just  about 
anything  in  the  world  of  sports, 
and  do  it  right!  One  time,  they  say, 
he  was  watching  two  trackmen 
throwing  the  hammer.  "What's  that 
thing?"  he  asked.  "It's  called  a  ham- 
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Big  Jim  inks  a  Canton  Bulldog  contract, 
heralding  a  new  reign  of  terror  for  op- 
ponents. Even  the  mighty  Knute  Rockne, 
Notre  Dame  player-coach,  gave  Big  Jim  a 
wide  berth  on  the  playing  field. 


mer,"  they  replied.  "We're  trying  to 
throw  it  over  a  hundred  and  forty 
feet."  Thorpe  picked  up  the  hammer 
curiously,  gazed  at  it,  then  threw 
it  one  hundred  and  forty  five  feet — 
the  first  time! 

But  the  classic  example  of  all- 
around  track  and  field  ability  con- 
cerns a  meet  between  Carlisle  and 
LaFayette  in  Easton,  Penny slvania. 
A  committee  from  LaFayette  came 
to  the  station  to  greet  the  visiting 
team.  They  were  somewhat  surprised 
to  see  only  two  men  get  off.  "Where 
is  the  Carlisle  team?"  they  asked. 
"Right  here,"  said  Thorpe.  "What's 
that?  Just  the  two  of  you?"  Replied 
Thorpe,  "Only  one  of  us,  the  other 
guy  is  the  manager."  And  with  that 
he  went  out  to  the  field  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  eight  first  places.  It 
was  sufficient  to  win  the  meet  for 
dear  old  Carlisle.  Some  of  the  finest 
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athletes  in  the  nation  watched  in 
open-mouthed  amazement. 

TN  1925,  the  professional  football 
-*■  organizations  were  just  beginning 
to  find  their  way,  and  Jim  Thorpe 
was  signed  by  the  Canton  Bulldogs. 
One  day  the  Bulldogs  played  the 
Massillon  Tigers,  and  at  end  for  the 
Tigers  was  none  other  than  Knute 
Rockne,  who  later  became  the  out- 
standing coach  at  Notre  Dame.  Now 
Rockne  was  a  great  player  in  his 
day,  and  those  days  were  his  days. 
Twice  Thorpe  tried  to  circle  his  end, 
and  twice  the  determined  Rockne 
stopped  him  cold. 

As  Jim  picked  himself  up  the 
second  time,  he  muttered  to  Knute: 
"You  shouldn't  do  that.  Look  at  all 
those  people  who  came  out  to  see 
Jim  run!" 


On  the  next  play,  Thorpe  stormed 
around  Rookne's  end  again;  and  this 
time  he  trampled  all  over  poor 
Knute,  and  went  fifty  yards  for  a 
touchdown.  As  Rockne  was  led  off 
the  field,  Thorpe  called  over  to 
him:  "Nice  work,  Rockne.  You  sure 
let  Jim  run!" 

Thorpe  was  usually  much  less 
talkative;  in  fact,  he  was  downright 
mum.  Typical  was  his  comment  after 
the  Olympics  of  1912  to  King  Gustav 
V.  When  he  walked  away  with  the 
entire  Olympic  Games  in  a  one  man 
rampage  for  the  United  States,  the 
monarch  congratulated  Thorpe  on 
being  the  greatest  athlete  the  world 
had  ever  seen. 

Answered  the  laconic  Thorpe: 
"Thanks,  King!" 


PJYCHIATRY 
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"I   keep  imagining    I'm   just  a   plain,  everyday,  ordinary  person." 


By  JOSEPH  J.  WALTHERS 

The  old  sarge  faced  his  biggest  bat- 
tle  that  night 

THE  doorbell  gave  First  Sergeant 
Thomas  Denehy  a  start.  Sergeant 
Breckenridge,  who  lived  a  few  cot- 
tages away  on  the  quiet  post  street, 
had  promised  to  drop  over  for  a 
game  of  cribbage.  But  not  this  early. 
And  here  was  Denehy  with  the  last 
of  the  dinner  dishes.  He  didn't  mind 
too  much  doing  them.  But  he  had 
an  aversion  to  being  caught  at  the 
job.  He'd  been  so  careful  to  draw 
the  drapes  in  the  living  room  and 
the  shades  elsewhere  after  Mary  and 
Timmie  had  left  for  the  post  movies. 

Denehy  moved  his  six  feet  of 
hard-muscled  body  fast.  He  put  the 
remaining  few  dishes  away,  and 
hung  up  the  towel  as  the  doorbell 
rang  again  impatiently. 

"All  right,  all  right,"  he  bellowed 
good-naturedly.  "Give  it  a  rest."  He 
threw  the  door  wide. 

"Back  up,  Denehy,"  a  cold  voice 
said  from  the  darkness. 


Denehy  caught  the  glint  of  light 
on  metal.  Frowning,  he  asked, 
"What's  the  gag?"  A  prickly  sensa- 
tion started  in  the  roots  of  his  regu- 
lation-short hair. 


"Back 


up! 


Denehy  retreated  several  steps.  A 
blocky-built  soldier  slid  in  quickly 
after  him,  shutting  the  door.  He 
leaned  his  back  against  it,  an  ugly 
grin  splitting  his  broad  face.  The 
army  .45  in  his  right  hand  was  cen- 
tered on  Denehy's  flat  stomach. 

"About  six  feet  more,"  he  ordered, 
motioning. 

Denehy  moved  until  he  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  living  room  floor.  He 
stood  tense,  waiting,  his  memory 
struggling  to  place  the  man  in  front 
of  him. 
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"In  case  you're  having  trouble," 
the  other  said,  still  grinning,  "the 
name's  Bettger.  Private  Richard  Bett- 
ger.  Remember?" 

Denehy  remembered.  He  should 
have  known  him  right  away!  He'd 
given  plenty  of  time  to  Bettger,  and 
Bettger  had  caused  him  plenty  of 
trouble.  Bettger  had  been  a  real  prize 
package.  He'd  thought  for  awhile  af- 
ter Bettger  joined  the  division  that 
he  had  the  makings  of  a  good 
soldier.  When  he  got  out  of  line  at 
first,  Denehy  had  befriended  him. 
He  saw  the  spark  of  good  in  him. 
Bettger  was  in  some  ways  a  natural 
leader.  But  he  began  to  go  all  wrong. 
It  was  late  1952  in  Korea  that 
Bettger  had  taken  off.  Six  months 
later  he  was  picked  up  in  Seoul. 
Charge:  Article  85.  Desertion. 

Denehy's  lips  were  grim.  "What 
do  you  want?" 

"It's  simple,"  Bettger  smirked,  en- 
joying the  situation.  "I'm  going  to 
blow  a  hole  in  you.  Taps  tonight  will 
be  for  First  Sergeant  Denehy.  The 
big  hero." 

"You're  crazy,"  Denehy  said. 
"Now  put  that  gun  down!"  Brecken- 
ridge,  he  thought,  why  don't  you 
come  now? 

Bettger's  mouth  set  suddenly,  his 
face  flushing.  "You're  through  giving 
orders.  No  more  orders,  Denehy.  I 
had  my  share  of  them  from  you. 
All  that  personal  attention  you  gave 
me.  All  that  extra  drilling  you  saw 
I  got.  I  had  a  bellyful  of  orders  from 
you."  He  paused,  sucking  in  his 
breath,  and  Denehy  could  see  the 
naked  hate  now  in  the  slate-gray 
eyes. 

"I    got    five    years    out    of    that 
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general  court,"  Bettger  went  on,  his 
voice  going  higher.  "I  got  sent  to 
Leavenworth.  Every  day  I  thought 
about  Sergeant  Denehy,  and  how  he 
was  the  cause  of  it  all.  But  I 
soldiered  for  them.  I  was  a  good 
soldier,  Denehy.  The  best  in  the  bar- 
racks. Know  why?  So's  I  get  restored 
to  duty.  So's  I  get  out  quicker."  His 
eyes  glinted  triumphantly.  "I  asked 
to  be  sent  right  back  to  the  division. 
I  knew  twenty-year  Denehy  was 
here.  Funny — you  weren't  around  to 
meet  me.  I  been  here  a  week  now, 
and  I  had  to  call  on  you/9 

1T\  ENEHY  felt  a  cramp  growing  in 
-■— '  his  stomach.  The  hole  in  the 
barrel  of  the  .45  was  big.  Bigger  than 
he'd  ever  realized.  Staring  at  him, 
steady,  across  eight  feet  of  cheap 
carpeting,  I  must  be  dreaming, 
Denehy  thought.  This  can't  be  hap- 
pening to  me.  Not  after  Sicily,  Italy, 
Korea  .  .  . 

Denehy  snorted  in  disgust.  "You 
don't  make  sense!  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  you  deserting.  Any  trouble 
you  had,  you  brought  on  yourself. 
Any  bad  time  I  gave  you,  you  had 
coming.  I  did  my  best  with  you.  I 
thought  you  had  something  on  the 
ball.  I  tried  to  get  it  rolling.  You 
just  bugged  out  when  the  going  got 
rough." 

Bettger  clenched  his  teeth  so 
tightly  the  bunchy  muscles  along  his 
jaws  stood  forth  in  little  ridges. 

"You  rode  me,  Denehy,"  he  ground 
out.  "You  rode  me  harder  than  you 
had  to.  You  drove  me  to  desert.  I 
had  all  I  was  going  to  take.  I  hated 
your  guts.  How  you  think  I  feel  now, 
with  Leavenworth  behind  me?" 


I  couldn't  reach  him  in  time, 
Denehy  figured.  No  .  .  .  eight  feet's 
too  far.  He'd  get  me  sure.  Thank 
God,  Mary  and  Timmie  are  not  here. 
He  must  have  been  watching;  seen 
them  leave.  Breckenridge,  where  are 
you,  man? 

Denehy  forced  himself  to  look 
calm.  The  palms  of  his  big  hands 
were  moist. 

"You  didn't  hate  me,"  he  told 
Bettger,  flinging  the  words  at  him. 
"You  just  hated  yourself.  You  could 
have  soldiered.  You  had  it  in  you. 
You  just  wanted  everything  your 
way.  Don't  tell  me  I  drove  you  to 
do  anything.  That  was  your  own 
weakness  coming  out." 

"Shut  up!"  Bettger  shouted  wild- 
ly, leaning  forward.  His  right  hand 
shook,  and  Denehy  could  almost  see 
the  finger  tightening  on  the  trigger. 
Bettger  stood  there,  staring,  his 
mouth  moving,  his  face  growing 
livid,  working  himself  up  to  an  even 
higher  pitch  of  emotion. 

Denehy  held  his  breath.  Sixteen 
years  in  the  army,  he  thought  grimly. 
All  the  tight  spots  I've  been  in.  Three 
purple  hearts.  And  I  got  to  come  to 
this.  A  screwball  with  a  complex 
throwing  a  gun  on  me.  Picking  on 
me  for  his  own  faults.  Blaming  me 
for  what  went  wrong  with  him.  Just 
when  I  have  a  soft  spot  at  last,  and 
Mary  and  Timmie  with  me. 

He  bit  down  hard  on  his  lower 
lip.  I  can't  go  out  this  easy,  he  told 
himself.  Not  this  easy.  If  only 
Breckenridge   .   .   . 

He  heard  himself  say,  "You'll 
never  get  away  with  it,  Bettger." 
And  he  felt  his  muscles  go  tight  as 
he  rose  slightly  on  the  balls  of  his 


feet.  Maybe  if  I  go  in  low  .  .  . 

"Don't  move!"  Bettger  snarledr 
anticipating  him.  "And  I'll  get  by 
all  right.  All  they'll  find  is  Sergeant 
Denehy,  shot  cleaning  a  .45  he 
shouldn't  have  had.  One  clean  swipe 
for  my  prints,  and  into  your  hand 
it  goes.  I  got  a  few  props  I'll  leave 
on  the  table  there.  'Teh,  tch,'  they'll 
say,  'he  should  of  known  better  than 
to  clean  a  loaded  gun.  And  him  a 
first  sergeant/"  Bettger  laughed 
harshly. 

The  .45  came  up,  and  Denehy 
knew  it  was  dead  center  on  his 
heart.  This  was  it. 

"Ready  on  the  left!"  Bettger  called 
hoarsely,  building  the  climax  on  the 
old  firing  range  commands.  His  eyes 
were  wide,  his  breathing  coming  fast. 
Denehy  knew  only  too  well  what  the 
last  command  would  be. 

"Ready  on  the  right!" 

Denehy's  brain  was  whirling, 
thinking  desperately.  Come  up  with 
something,  anything,  Denehy.  Mary. 
Timmie.  What  of  them:  Think, 
Denehy.   Think! 

"Ready  on  the  firing  line!" 

Denehy  felt  himself  taking  the 
deepest  breath  of  his  life.  The  com- 
mand exploded  from  within  him,  its 
full  force  smashing  at  Bettger.  "  'Ten- 
SHUT!" 

Bettger  seemed  to  straighten  in- 
voluntarily, his  hands  dropping  to 
his  sides.  Before  he  could  recover,  a 
savage  Denehy  hurtled  into  him. 

"Like  I  said,"  Denehy  told 
Breckenridge  after  the  M.P.'s  had 
left,  "he  had  the  makings  of  a  good 
soldier.  Especially  sharp  on  com- 
mands!" 

■  ■  m 
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THE  GREATEST  BOOK 


A/rOU  are  always  hearing  about  some  book  or  other  being  "weighty" 
■*■  but  there's  one  at  Abilene,  Texas,  that's  got  them  all  beat. 

It  measures  eight  feet  across  when  opened,  is  more  than  four  and 
one-half  feet  long  and  has  8048  pages.  It  weighs  half  a  ton! 

It  took  two  years  to  create  this  book.  It  was  a  one-man  job  and  purely 
a  labor  of  love.  The  man,  one  Louis  Waynai,  made  up  rubber  type 
especially  for  this  purpose,  and  then  proceeded  to  set  every  letter  on 
each  of  the  more  than  8000  pages  with  this  type. 

It  was  an  almost  incredibly  painstaking  task  but  Louis  Waynai  worked 
practically  night  and  day  on  it  and  finally  finished  it. 

It  is  one  book  that  will  never  be  "checked  out"  from  the  library.  Not 
only  because  it  would  take  an  automatic  derrick  and  a  tractor  or  truck 
for  some  borrower  to  take  the  book  but  also  because  it  has  become 
such  a  popular  part  of  the  Abilene  Christian  College  Library.  People 
come  from  hundreds  of  miles  away  to  look  at  this  great  book. 

The  odd  part,  though,  is  that  it  would  be  the  world's  greatest,  mightiest 
and  weightiest  book  if  it  were  printed  in  the  tiniest  type  and  was 
published  in  a  flimsy  paperback  edition. 

You  see,  it's  the  Bible. 

— Harold  Helfer 
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"Being  rich  and  miserable  is  the  best"- 
Are  you  sure? 


The  Burden  of  Possessions 


T\R.  BILLY  GRAHAM,  the  evan- 
-^  gelist,  lost  $1,000  a  few  months 
ago.  Dr.  Graham  doesn't  know  it,  for 
he  never  actually  had  possession  of 
the  money. 

An  elderly  man  who  lived  in  New 
Jersey  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  a 
new  will  whenever  the  mood  struck 
him.  The  beneficiaries  changed  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  old 
man's  whim.  On  one  occasion,  hav- 
ing become  interested  in  the  evange- 
list, he  decided  to  put  Dr.  Graham 
down  for  $2,000. 

He  discussed  the  change  with  his 
niece,  and  being  a  woman  interested 
in  church  affairs,  she  was  glad  to 
hear  of  it.  But  when  she  learned  that 
her  uncle  was  planning  to  leave  only 
$1,000  to  the  local  church,  she  was 
troubled.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the 
old  man  could  afford  to  leave  as 
much  to  the  church  as  to  the  evan- 
gelist. 

"Uncle,"  she  said,  "do  you  think 
it's  fair  to  put  $2,000  aside  for  Billy 
Graham  and  only  $1,000  for  the 
church?" 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
considering,  and  then  nodded. 
"You're  right,"  he  said  emphatically. 
"I'll  leave  $1,000  to  each  of  them." 

Wealth  is  a  bother.  Particularly 
for    Christians,    it's    perplexing    and 


even  painful.  This  is  true  no  matter 
whether  the  wealth  is  represented  by 
bills,  bonds,  bank  accounts,  or  big- 
ness. The  bigness  can  be  in  houses, 
cars,  wardrobes,  or  belly  size. 

For  example,  how  much  should 
you  put  in  the  offering  plate  on  Sun- 
day morning?  The  Bible  tells  of  the 
Hebrew  tradition  of  giving  a  tenth 
of  one's  income.  But  would  it  be 
right  for  a  widow  with  four  children 
and  an  income  of  $3,000  a  year  not 
to  feed  her  children  properly  if  that 
was  the  only  way  she  could  give 
one-tenth?  Would  it  be  right  for  a 
bachelor  making  $20,000  a  year  to 
give  only  a  tenth  of  it? 

Giving  as  the  Lord  prospers  you 
is  another  biblical  principle,  but  it 
still  leaves  you  with  only  a  general 
rule  that  you  yourself  have  to  apply 
to  specific  situations. 

Disturb  and  Burden 

Possessions  disturb  us  in  other 
ways.  We  recognize  that  the  early 
Christians  in  most  cases  were  like 
Jesus  in  their  lack  of  worldly  goods, 
yet  in  our  congregations  we  defer  to 
the  men  who  are  wealthiest.  At 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Thanksgiving 
— all  days  of  religious  significance — 
we  gorge  ourselves,  fending  off 
troubling  thoughts   that  somewhere 
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in  the  world  a  man's  body  lies, 
emaciated  and  lifeless  from  lack  of 
food. 

Plenty  burdens  our  churches.  We 
erect  huge  structures,  puzzling  over 
where  to  draw  the  line  between  what 
is  necessary  and  what  is  ostentatious. 
Some  churches  have  endowments; 
how  can  you  get  a  man  involved  in 
the  church  when  he  knows  that  it 
doesn't  need  his  support? 

We  believe  in  helping  the  needy, 
but  how  far  can  you  go  in  helping  a 
man  before  you  undermine  his  re- 
sponsibility to  help  himself? 

Wealthiness  is  a  distressing  con- 
dition. Most  of  us  agree  with  the 
person  who  said,  "I've  been  rich  and 
miserable  and  I've  been  poor  and 
miserable.  Being  rich  and  miserable 
is  best." 

A  man  who  was  rich  and  miserable 
asked  Jesus  what  he  should  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life.  When  he  said 
that  he  had  observed  the  command- 
ments, Jesus  told  him: 

"One  thing  you  still  lack.  Sell  all 
that  you  have  and  distribute  to  the 
poor,  and  you  will  have  treasure  in 
heaven;  and  come,  follow  me"  (Luke 
18:22). 

When  Jesus  added  a  comment 
about  the  difficulty  of  a  rich  man's 
entering  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  was 
asked,  "Then  who  can  be  saved?" 
The  hope  of  millions  of  Americans, 
the  wealthiest  people  in  the  world, 
rests  in  his  answer,  "What  is  im- 
possible with  men  is  possible  with 
God." 

Bitter  Medicine 

This  particular  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture   is    bitter    medicine    for    some 
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people.  The  story  is  told  of  a  wealthy, 
pious,  and  pompous  man  who  was 
conducting  devotions  for  his  family 
one  day.  Unexpectedly,  while  read- 
ing aloud  from  the  Bible,  he  read 
the  passage.  He  stared  at  it  for  a 
moment  with  raised  eyebrows  and 
then  declared  in  emphatic  terms, 
"That's  damn  nonsense!  Let's  get  on 
with  our  prayers." 

Whether  Christ  would  tell  each  of 
us  what  he  told  the  ruler  is  some- 
thing we  don't  know.  We  can  be 
sure,  however,  that  Jesus  was  saying 
plainly  that  possessions  are  unim- 
portant. 

In  fact,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Luke,  he  warned  a  group  of  listeners, 
"Take  heed,  and  beware  of  all  covet- 
ousness;  for  a  man's  life  does  not 
consist  in  the  abundance  of  his  pos- 
sessions" (Luke  12:15). 

After  this  warning  he  told  about 
a  man  who  stored  up  great  wealth 
and  planned  to  live  off  it  for  the 
rest  of  his  days,  taking  it  easy,  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  having  a  good 
time.  "But  God  said  to  him,  Tool! 
This  night  your  soul  is  required  of 
you;  and  the  things  you  have  pre- 
pared, whose  will  they  be?' " 

Jesus  made  the  point  that  the 
person  "who  lays  up  treasures  for 
himself,  and  is  not  rich  toward  God," 
is  just  as  much  a  fool. 

John  Woolman,  who  lived  in  New 
Jersey  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, was  a  tailor.  He  was  also  a 
Quaker  and  a  man  of  deep  spiritual 
sensitiveness.  His  experiences  and 
thoughts  are  recorded  in  the  "Journal 
of  John  Woolman,"  which  has  be- 
come a  classic  of  devotional  litera- 
ture. 


His  Supreme  Desire 

Woolman  was  a  capable  business- 
man and  for  a  while  was  a  shop- 
keeper as  well  as  a  tailor.  But  living 
a  Christian  life  was  his  supreme  de- 
sire. He  found  that  his  business 
activities  frequently  interfered  with 
his  relations  with  God.  So  twice  in 
his  life  he  deliberately  reduced  his 
business  and  his  income.  He  wrote: 

"The  increase  of  business  became 
my  burden:  for  though  my  natural 
inclination  was  toward  merchandize, 
yet  I  believed  Truth  required  me  to 
live  more  free  from  outward  cum- 
bers." 

In  short,  John  Woolman  found 
that  too  much  wealth  could  be  cum- 
bersome— a  burden. 

Life  today  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
was  in  Jesus'  day  or  even  in  John 
Woolman's.  It  catches  us  up  in  its 
complexities  and  bestows  wealth 
upon  us  almost  whether  we  want  it 


or  not.  A  tailor  today  needs  machines, 
a  shop,  a  home,  furnishings.  In  the 
eyes  of  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  he's  wealthy.  This  condition 
affects  the  majority  of  Americans,  no 
matter  what  their  occupation. 

Such  a  society  is  treacherous  for 
Christians.  The  foolishness — the  in- 
sanity— of  possessions  is  catching. 
It  spreads  through  advertisements, 
from  the  factories  whose  products 
demand  consumption,  from  a  friend's 
sly  dig  at  your  old  car. 

Is  the  Christian  hopelessly  caught, 
trapped  in  a  society  that  burdens 
him  with  possession  and  continually 
tempts  him  to  acquire  more? 

The  answer  is  in  Him  who  was 
tempted  in  the  wilderness  but  who 
replied  "Begone,  Satan!"  and  went 
out  to  serve  his  Father  possessing 
only  what  was  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  mission. 


^  f|j    fiJjC 
"There's  nothing  like  a  clean  rifle,  eh  sarge?" 
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tiMM  IMS 


By  HENRY  P.  CHAPMAN 


TWO  United  States  Marines  are 
having  a  conversation.  Let's  listen 
in  on  them. 

"So  there  we  were  in  the  galley 
scuttlebutting  and  chowing  up  on 
joe  and  blow-out  patches,"  says  the 
first  Marine,  "when  in  walks  this 
salty  dog  dripping  with  toxon  fruit 
salad  and  starts  giving  us  a  snow 
job." 

"Sounds  like  the  same  gung-ho 
gizmo  who  caught  a  bunch  of  us 
boots  skylarking  and  had  us  up  for 
office  hours,"  says  the  other  Marine. 
"That  fouled-up  our  liberty  and  we 
had  to  pull  a  hubba-hubba  hike  out 
into  the  boondocks." 

If  you  can't  figure  out  bow  and  aft 
in  that  devildog  dialogue,  don't 
double-time  to  the  nearest  ear  doc- 
tor. The  only  reason  you  don't  savvy 
that  salty  talk  is  because  you  aren't 
a  United  States   Marine. 

Ever  since  1775,  when  Captain 
Robert     Mullan     enlisted    the     first 
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Marines  into  the  Corps,  at  the  first 
Marine  recruiting  place,  in  the  Tun 
Tavern  in  Philadelphia,  the  Corps 
has  had  a  language  all  its  own.  And 
through  the  years,  as  the  U.S. 
Marines  "fought  in  every  clime  and 
place"  their  reputation  and  colorful 
vocabulary   flowered. 

Listed  below  is  a  gyrene  glossary, 
made  up  of  some  of  the  choicest 
words  and  terms  borrowed  by  the 
Corps  from  far-flung  foreign  places 
and  from  our  own  U.S.  Navy,  to 
help  you  translate  the  conversation 
between  the  two  Marines  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article. 

Blow-out  patches:  Marine  crepes 
Suzette.  Flapjacks,  pancakes, 
hotcakes. 
Boondocks:  The  sticks.  Any  rough, 
remote  area  in  the  mountains 
or  jungle;  or  a  base  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  from  a 
town. 


Boot:  A  brand  new  Marine,  a  re- 
cruit,  a  greenhorn. 

Chow:  Food,  rations,  candy  bars, 
hot    dogs,    anything    to    eat. 

Chowing:  Consuming  the  above. 
Eating,   gobbling  down. 

Down:  To  "down"  something  is  to 
pass  it.  "Down  the  punk" 
means  "pass  the  bread." 

Fotded-up:  Tangled — like  a  line 
(rope).  A  hopeless,  confused 
or  mixed-up  situation  or  per- 
son. What  "snafu"  is  to  the 
army. 

Fruit  salad:  Not  the  eating  variety; 
this  kind  is  worn  on  the  left 
side  of  the  chest.  The  ribbons 
representing  awards,  cam- 
paigns and  medals. 

Galley:  Where  food  is  prepared 
into  chow. 

Gizmo:  All  "dojiggers,"  "thing- 
umabobs" and  "doodads."  If 
a  Marine  can't  pronounce  a 
word  or  remember  a  name  it 
automatically  becomes  a 
"gizmo."  This  applies  to 
things  and  people. 
Gung-Ho:  Eager-beaver,  a  hard- 
charger.  Taken  from  the 
Chinese  meaning:  "fight  to- 
gether, all  for  one,  one  for 
all."  Used  as  an  adjective, 
verb  or  noun. 

Hubba-Hubba:  Pronto,  fast,  on  the 
double,  immediately  if  not 
sooner. 

Joe:  Something  there's  always  a 
pot  of  whenever  there  are 
Marines.  Coffee,  Java,  the 
brew. 

Knock  It  Off:  quit  "yakking,"  stop 
beating  your  gums,  silence, 
shut  up. 


No.  1 :  The  best,  tops,  good  chow, 
good  movie,  good  Sarge — 
they're  all  No.  1. 

No.  10:  The  worst,  terrible,  phew. 
Anything  bad  or  anything 
that  disagrees  with  a  Marine 
is  No.  10. 

Out  in  the  Cold:  The  "cold"  is 
civilian   life   after   discharge. 

Red  Lead:  The  stuff  hamburgers 
are  cemented  into  rolls  with 
— ketchup. 

Salty:  Like  this  glossary — flavored 
with  the  ways  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  A  Marine  who  is 
"hip." 

Salty  Dog:  A  gyrene  who's  got 
more  sea-time  than  a  sub,  an 
old  salt.  A  vet  in  the  service, 
A  Marine  who  has  been 
around  a  long  time  and  has 
done  everything. 

Scuttlebutt:  What  women  do  over 
the  back  fence — gossip.  The 
drinking  fountain  aboard  a 
ship  is  the  "scuttlebutt"  and 
gobs  and  gyrenes  gather  there 
to  exchange  the  latest  rumors 
— so  they're  "scuttlebutting." 
Also  means  rumors,  news, 
scoop. 

Sea  Gull:  Chicken — whether  it's 
a  la  king  or  fried. 

Secure  the  butts:  Time  to  quit, 
shove  off,  go  home,  cease 
fire. 

Skivvies:  Marine  unmentionables. 

Skosh:  Little,  small,  a  five-foot- 
four  Marine  is  a  "skosh" 
gyrene.  Contact  with  the 
enemy  might  be  reported  as 
"skosh  trouble  with  an  enemy 
patrol."    From    the    Japanese 
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"sukoshi"  meaning  little. 

Skylarking:  Fool  around.  Another 
word  captured  from  the 
Navy.  Midshipmen  in  days  of 
sailing  ships  played  tag  in 
the  riggings  and  an  officer  re- 
marked they  were  "like  kids 
in  the  sky  on  a  lark" — sky- 
larking. 

Snow  Job:  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  snow-removing  detail. 
The  "snow"  in  this  case  are 
"soft-soap"  words,  little  com- 
pliments contrived  to  get  a 
Marine  what  he  wants.  A 
victim  of  a  snow  job  can  be 
an  officer,  a  civilian  or  an 
animal.  Also  a  tall  tale. 

Stand  by  for  a  Ram:  Trouble 
ahead.  In  battle  it  might  warn 
of  an  impeding  crash  or  col- 
lision with  another  ship,  tank 
or  jeep.  On  the  base  it  might 
mean  "here  comes  the  Sarge." 

That's  the  Way  the  Ball  Bounces: 
It  can't  be  helped.  You  can't 
fight  city  hall.  Nothing  can  be 
done  about  it. 

Toxon:  A  lot,  much,  plenty.  To 


a  Marine  "toxon"  enemy  fire 
is  No.  10  while  "toxon"  chow 
is  No.  1. 
Up  for  Office  Hours:  Due  for  an 
appearance  before  the  CO. 
for  some  infraction.   Corres- 
ponds with  the  same  uncom- 
fortable situation  in  civilian 
life  known  as  "on  the  carpet." 
And,  if  after  this  briefing  on  the 
lingo  of  the  Leathernecks,  you  still 
can't  savvy  what  those  two  Marines 
were  talking  about,  here's  the  trans- 
lation: 

"So  we  were  in  the  culinary  de- 
partment conversing  and  partaking 
of  cafe  and  crepes,  when  we  get  con- 
fronted by  this  seasoned  warrior  be- 
dazzled with  decorations,  and  he 
commenced  relating  fairy  tales." 

"Sounds  like  the  similar  chap, 
whose  name  slips  my  mind,  who  ap- 
prehended a  bevy  of  us  novices 
cavorting  and  reported  us.  That 
forced  us  to  forfeit  our  leisure  time 
for  an  exhilarating  journey  into  the 
unknown." 

■  ■  ■ 


*    *    * 


Things  have  certainly  changed  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

Navy  men  can  remember  back  to  the  days  when  Naval  officers  were 
rated  by  how  loud  they  could  bark  and  a  Navy  chief  wasn't  worth  his 
salt  unless  his  men  shook  with  fright  when  he  walked  across  the  deck. 

But  things  are  different  now. 

That  is,  if  we  can  believe  a  recent  order  issued  by  a  Naval  base  in 
the  West 

A  series  of  lectures  have  been  scheduled  at  the  Navy  depot  and  all 
officers  of  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  or  below  have  been  ordered  to  attend. 

The  name  of  the  lectures  is:  "How  to  Correct  People's  Mistakes 
Without  Gettin'  Their  Dander  Up!" 

— Dan  Valentine 
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Nov.  10:  United  States  Marine  Corps  Day 


November  is  a  month  of  particular 
significance  to  those  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  not  only  because  of  Veteran's 
Day  (November  11th),  but  also  be- 
cause of  United  States  Marine  Corps 
Day  (November  10th).  For  it  was 
on  this  day,  in  1775,  that  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  authorized  the 
formation  of  ".  .  .  two  battalions  of 
marines  ..."  A  few  months  later,  the 
first  marine  fighting  force  was  en- 
listed in  Tun  Tavern,  in  Philadelphia, 
which  has  long  since  disappeared 
into  the  dusy  corridor  of  time.  The 
marines,  however,  soon  established 
themselves  from  their  very  first  ac- 


tion   (capturing    British    stores    and 

ammunition  in  the  Bahamas  in  the 

Revolution)   as  no  ordinary  fighting 

corps. 

From     Trenton     to     Seoul,     U.S. 

Marines  have  established  a  record  to 

be   proud   of,   and   as   their   famed 

hymn  declares: 

"In  the  snow  of  far-off  northern 

lands 

And  in  sunny  Tropic  scenes 
You'll  find  us  always  on  the  job — 
The  United  States  Marines." 
On  their  day,  The  Link  salutes 

the   Marine   Corps  for  an   effective 

job — past  and  present. 


lifc'l  JiufUed  Qoai 


"I  want  to  be  perfect — but  where  do  I  get  the  power?" 


AIRLINE  stewardesses  are  care- 
fully trained,  and  the  young 
woman  on  Flight  202  was  deter- 
mined to  do  her  work  well.  But  the 
air  was  rough,  the  passengers  de- 
manding, and  soon  she  found  it 
difficult  to  maintain  her  standards 
of  calm  efficiency.  Particularly  irk- 
some were  two  children  who  insisted 
on  playing  in  the  aisle  whenever 
they  could  escape  from  their  seat 
belts. 

After  stumbling  over  them  several 
times,  the  stewardess  lost  patience. 
"Look,"  she  said,  "why  don't  you 
two  go  outside  and  play  for  a  while?" 

None  of  us  can  blame  the  girl. 
We've  all  suffered  from  trying  to 
live  up  to  standards  under  difficult 
conditions.  We  couldn't  have  escaped 
the  experience,  for  the  world  we  live 
in  is  governed  by  rules  and  stand- 
ards. Military  fife  is  an  obvious  ex- 
ample. No  one  is  more  aware  of 
regulations  than  a  recruit  going 
through  inspection  for  the  first  time. 

The  Stony  Alternative 

But  perhaps  the  most  jolting  im- 
pact of  standards  is  felt  by  the  fel- 
low who  happens  to  begin  reading  at 
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the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew's  gospel 
for  the  first  time  in  a  long  while. 

He's  been  taking  it  pretty  much 
for  granted  that  the  United  States 
is  a  Christian  country.  And  that  he 
himself,  being  a  part  of  America,  is  a 
Christian.  When  he  reads  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  however,  he  runs 
head  on  into  a  stony  alternative. 
Either  the  standards  of  the  Sermon 
are  impractical  and  unworkable  for 
our  time  and  society  or  he  isn't  very 
much  of  a  Christian. 

For  the  Christian  who  realizes 
that  faith  is  more  than  national  heri- 
tage and  family  endowment,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  just  as  awe- 
some. When  we  compare  the  church 
with  the  mind  of  the  Maker,  said 
Walter  Rauschenbusch,  how  humble 
we  must  be. 

Sooner  or  later,  we  seek  a  way  out 
of  the  dilemma.  We  ask,  "Does  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  really  apply 
directly  to  this  world  or  only  to  the 
kingdom  of  God?" 

The  answer  is  found  in  the  ser- 
mon itself:  "You,  therefore,  must  be 
perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect"  (Matt.  5:48). 

This  idea  of  being  perfect  is  one 


that  we  shy  away  from.  Christians 
have  been  accused  of  being  "very 
ordinary  people  making  a  lot  of  ex- 
traordinary claims,"  but  very  few,  if 
any,  of  us  have  claimed  perfection. 
Wary  of  it  as  we  are,  however,  we 
have  to  admit  its  place  in  our  faith. 

The  Idea  Changes 

Thumbing  through  the  Bible,  we 
can  find  references  to  it  in  both  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. An  alert  student  discovers  that 
the  idea  of  the  "perfect"  changes  as 
he  looks  into  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  the  early  Christians. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  perfect 
behavior  was  negative,  a  matter  of 
what  must  not  be  done.  Perfection 
was  displayed  in  the  way  a  man 
acted;  it  meant  righteous  behavior. 

In  the  New  Testament,  perfec- 
tion became  a  matter  of  doing  good, 
instead  of  not  doing  what  is  bad. 
From  outward  obedience  to  laws  it 
developed  into  a  quality  within  an 
individual- — a  disposition  or  spirit. 
And  rather  than  righteousness,  love 
became  perfection  in  action. 

The  New  Testament  understand- 
ing of  perfection  did  not  cancel  Old 
Testament  ideas.  Instead,  it  brought 
them  to  full  fruition.  The  New  Tes- 
tament insists  on  inward  righteous- 
ness— this  is  the  burden  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount — in  addition  to 
the  Old  Testament's  command  for 
outward  show  of  righteousness. 

We  can  recognize  the  superior 
quality  of  the  New  Testament's  con- 
cept of  perfection,  but  it's  a  tempta- 
tion not  to  wish  for  the  good  old  days 
when  it  wasn't  so  hard  to  be  perfect. 

Even  people  with  the  best  inten- 


tions fall  short  of  the  standard.  A 
young  minister  grinned  when  asked 
about  perfection.  "I  believed  in  it," 
he  joked,  "until  I  met  some  people 
who  were  supposed  to  have  it." 

What  Does  It  Mean? 

So  much  for  perfection  as  we  read 
about  it  in  the  Bible.  What,  in  plain, 
every  day  language,  does  it  mean  to 
be  perfect?  When  we  say  that  a  ball 
player  pitched  a  perfect  game,  we 
mean  that  he  let  nobody  on  the  other 
team  reach  first  base.  When  we  say 
that  somebody  in  school  had  a  per- 
fect paper  in  a  quiz,  we  mean  that 
he  made  no  mistakes  in  answering 
the  questions  that  were  asked. 

In  both  cases,  definite  rules  were 
in  effect  in  limited  circumstances, 
and  one  kind  of  response  was  re- 
quired. All  that  was  required  to  be 
perfect  was  to  make  the  desired  re- 
sponse according  to  the  rules  and 
circumstances. 

But  things  don't  work  that  way 
when  it  comes  to  Christianity. 

Jesus  said,  "If  any  one  strikes  you 
on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also"  (Matt.  4:39).  But  per- 
fect Christian  behavior  doesn't  con- 
sist of  the  muscular  contractions 
needed  to  swivel  your  head. 

A  mother  overlooked  this  fact 
when  she  constantly  urged  her  teen- 
age son  to  turn  his  cheek  without 
bothering  to  interpret  her  instruc- 
tions. Her  short-sightedness  was 
brought  home  to  her  one  day  when 
she  learned  that  the  boy  had  given  a 
schoolmate  a  black  eye. 

"He  pushed  me  first,"  her  son  told 
her. 

"But,   Jim,    why   didn't  you   turn 
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the  other  cheek?" 

"I  did,"  the  boy  replied,  "but  he 
couldn't  reach  me  from  where  he 
lay." 

Dangerous  Business 

Interpreting  everything  that  is  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  rule, 
and  attempting  to  adhere  to  it  nar- 
rowly is  dangerous  business.  Carried 
to  extremes,  it  can  result  in  actions 
and  attitudes  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  Jesus. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  to 
be  read  and  contemplated  by  us 
when  we  have  prepared  ourselves 
for  it.  This  preparation  consists  of  a 
sincere  seeking  of  God's  guidance 
in  understanding  it.  Without  this 
guidance,  which  comes  to  us  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  cannot  hope  to 


find  in  it  the  principles  that  Jesus 
intended  his  words  to  inspire. 

Inward  righteousness — this  is  the 
theme  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

But  now  our  position  seems  hope- 
less. Perfect  obedience  to  the  rules 
in  the  Bible  appears  impossible.  How 
can  we  hope  for  perfection  when  we 
are  confronted  by  the  principles  set 
forth  for  us  by  the  Son  of  God? 

The  answer  is  in  the  letter  that 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Christians  living 
at  Ephesus:  "Now  to  him  who  by 
the  power  at  work  within  us  is  able 
to  do  far  more  abundantly  than  all 
that  we  ask  or  think  .  .  ."  (Eph.  3: 
20). 

We  are  required  to  be  perfect — 
but  the  power  of  Him  who  is  perfect 
works  within  us.  Let  us  open  our 
hearts  completely  to  Him. 


Among  the  many  letters  sent  to  Dorothy  Dix,  some  are  inevitably 
written  by  people  who  might  be  described  as  crazy  mixed-up  kids,  re- 
gardless of  age.  From  a  collection  of  these,  "My  Husband  Keeps  Telling 
Me  to  Go  to  Hell"  (Hanover  House),  we  print  a  few  gems: 

"I  stutter  very  badly.  Should  I  tell  my  fiance?" 

"I  have  just  found  out  that  the  man  I  am  engaged  to  is  already  mar- 
ried. Wouldn't  I  be  justified  in  breaking  our  engagement?" 

"I  am  in  love  with  a  man  who  is  not  of  my  religion  or  nationality. 
He  is  divorced,  a  hard  drinker  and  thirty-five  years  my  senior.  Do  you 
think  I  should  marry  him,  and  if  so,  what  color  dress  should  I  wear?" 

"I  don't  mind  my  boy-friend  hitting  me,  which  he  does  whenever  it 
suits  him.  But  when  he  knocks  me  down  in  the  street,  I  think  that  is 
making  our  love  too  public." 

—QUOTE 


Philosophy:  A  study  that  enables  man  to  be  unhappy  more  intelligently. 


A  wise  woman  puts  a  grain  of  sugar  into  everything  she  says  to  a  man, 
and  takes  a  grain  of  salt  with  everything  he  says  to  her. 

—QUOTE 
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Joe  learned  sportsmanship  the  hard  way 


I  CAME  BACK  to  the  car  at  noon, 
because  we  figured  we  would 
compare  notes  while  eating  lunch 
and  see  how  the  fishing  was  going. 
If  we  weren't  doing  any  good,  we 
agreed,  we  would  go  farther  up  the 
river. 

It  was  an  October  day  on  the 
Yuba  and  I  had  two  nice  rainbows. 
Joe,  who  goes  along  more  slowly 
and  a  lot  more  thoroughly  and  usual- 
ly outfishes  me,  had  nothing. 

"Maybe  you're  not  using  the  right 
fly,"  I  suggested. 

"Got  on  a  Palmer — same  as  yours," 
he  said. 

Then  he  told  me  what  the  trouble 
was.  He  wasn't  sore  about  it.  Only 
puzzled. 

As  he  was  about  to  fish  the  first 
riffle,  where  he  nearly  always  takes 
a  trout  or  two,  some  yahoo  shoots 
past   him    and   tosses   in   a    gob   of 


salmon  roe.  Joe  decided  that  maybe 
the  fellow  hadn't  had  a  chance  to 
learn  any  better,  and  moved  on. 

But  when  Joe  got  to  the  next  riffle, 
there  was  this  guy,  up  ahead  again. 

This  time  Joe  gave  him  a  long 
stretch  of  river,  all  to  himself,  and 
came  down  trail  to  work  another 
reach  of  fly  water.  And  there  the 
guy  was,  once  more,  right  where 
Joe  was  going.  The  fellow  had 
scurried  along  the  stream,  passing 
up  the  best  bait  holes  so  he  could 
keep  ahead.  That  was  when  Joe 
came  up  to  the  car.  He'd  been  wait- 
ing quite  a  while  when  I  arrived. 

"What  do  you  suppose  it  is,"  Joe 
said,  "that  makes  a  guy  a  real  sports- 
man— kind  of  fishing  or  hunting 
partner  you  like  to  go  out  with?" 

"Maybe  it's  because  he's  just 
naturally  a  decent  sort  to  begin 
with,"    I    replied.    I    was    thinking, 
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when  I  said  it,  of  Joe.  I've  never 
known  him  to  take  unfair  advantage 
of  anybody  or  anything. 

"No,"  Joe  said,  "I  don't  think  that's 
it,  altogether.  Sometimes  it's  because 
someone  else  has  set  an  example  for 
him." 

"Like  their  old  man?" 

"Not  necessarily." 

That  was  the  first  time  I'd  heard 
the  story  about  Joe  and  his  two 
uncles. 

TT IS  DAD  died  when  Joe  was  only 
A  A-  five  or  six.  When  he  was  in  his 
'teens  his  mother  got  this  idea  of 
passing  him  about  between  his  two 
young  uncles,   summertimes. 

"There  are  so  many  things  that  a 
man  can  teach  you  that  I  can't,"  she 
said  to  him. 

He  started  with  his  Uncle  Gabe. 
Uncle  Gabe  was  a  farmer  and  an 
outdoor  man.  He  lived  up  in  the 
Sierra  range  in  northern  California, 
where  hunting  and  fishing  were  good, 
and  didn't  believe  a  fellow  ought  to 
let  wzork  interfere  with  either. 

Uncle  Gabe,  Joe  soon  concluded, 
could  hunt  or  fish  rings  around  any- 
one from  the  city.  And  Joe  began 
growing  up  just  like  him. 

"He  taught  me  scads  about  fishing 
and  hunting  and  some  of  the  tricks 
he  didn't  teach  me  I  picked  up  by 
myself,"  Joe  said.  "Before  I  left  to 
come  back  home  I  was  bringing  in 
almost  as  many  over  limits  of  trout 
as  he  was." 

It  was  a  big  disappointment  to  Joe 
when  he  had  to  go  to  San  Francisco 
next  summer  and  be  with  his  Uncle 
Mart.  From  the  beginning  Joe  knew 
he   wasn't   going   to   like   him.    And 
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when  Joe's  friends  in  the  valley  asked 
what  his  Uncle  Mart  did  for  a  liv- 
ing, Joe  was  indefinite,  because  he 
didn't  want  to  say  that  Uncle  Mart 
was  a  bookkeeper — bookkeeping 
didn't  sound  like  man's  work. 

As  Joe  came  off  the  ferry  in  San 
Francisco  next  June,  Uncle  Mart 
asked  where  was  his  fishing  and 
hunting  gear. 

Joe  replied  that  his  steel  telescope 
rod  was  in  his  suitcase.  As  for  guns, 
he  didn't  own  any.  He  didn't  have  to. 
Up  at  Uncle  Gabe's  there  was  always 
one  in  the  corner,  loaded  and  ready 
to  go  in  case  you  looked  out  of  the 
house  in  the  moonlight  and  saw  a 
deer — either  kind — in  the  apple 
orchard. 

Mart  said  he  had  an  extra  fly  rod, 
and  that  he  thought  he  could  find  a 
twenty  gauge  gun  for  bird  shooting. 

Joe  didn't  go  for  the  idea  of  the 
twenty.  He'd  usually  shot  Uncle 
Mart's  old  double-barrel  twelve,  and 
got  along  okay  with  it  after  that 
morning  they  ground-sluiced  a  bunch 
of  ducks  on  the  pasture  pond  before 
sunup  and  Joe  let  off  both  barrels  at 
once. 

Altogether,  they  got  thirty-five 
ducks.  Uncle  Mart,  Joe  felt,  would 
never  be  able  to  understand  that 
kind  of  shooting. 

THE  thing  that  Joe  didn't  like 
about  Uncle  Mart,  mostly,  was 
that  he  was  always  talking  about  go- 
ing hunting  or  fishing,  getting  ready 
for  it,  practicing  for  it — but  never 
doing  any  of  it.  He  even  went  down 
to  a  gym  and  swam  and  boxed  a 
little,  so  he  could  keep  in  shape  for 
the  trips  he  didn't  take. 


"But  I'll  say  one  thing  for  him," 
Joe  said  to  me.  "He  really  had  the 
fishing  tackle.  My  eyes  bugged  out 
the  first  time  I  saw  his  trout  rods  and 
his  trout  flies.  Uncle  Gabe,  I  remem- 
ber, had  a  couple  of  mothy  flies  a 
fisherman  had  given  him  once  for 
some  angleworms,  but  Uncle  Gabe 
was  strictly  bait,  himself." 

Then  one  day,  Uncle  Mart,  in- 
stead of  just  checking  over  his  fishing 
rods  and  putting  them  back  in  the 
cabinet  again,  took  the  tackle  and 
Joe  down  to  a  lake  in  Golden  Gate 
Park.  When  everyone  had  said  hello 
to  Uncle  Mart,  the  fellows  began 
casting  flies  at  bicycle  tires  floating 
in  the  water.  Joe  said  he  couldn't 
help  thinking  that  Uncle  Gabe  didn't 
have  to  practice  doing  anything  that 
came  as  natural  to  him  as  fishing. 

When  Joe  tried  casting  at  the  tires, 
it  wasn't  as  easy  as  Uncle  Mart  made 
it  look. 

"And  do  you  know,  he  could 
really  fish,"  Joe  said  to  me.  "We  went 


"Yipe!  A  man  isn't  even  safe  in  his  own 
home!" 


up  by  Markleville  one  Sunday  and 
he  put  a  fly  out  there  the  way  I've 
never  seen  anyone  do  it  since." 

Joe  was  looking  down  toward  the 
river,  as  though  he  was  seeing 
Uncle  Mart  again,  making  long, 
delicate  casts. 

"First  time  I'd  ever  seen  anyone 
put  back  small  fish,"  he  said.  "What 
I  remember  about  it  was  that  he  al- 
ways wet  his  hands  first." 

"How  was  he  with  a  gun?"  I  asked. 

That's  when  he  told  me  about  the 
duck  hunting  trip. 

First  Uncle  Mart  had  him  go  to 
the  public  library  to  learn  all  about 
ducks.  They  took  out  big  books  on 
North  American  waterfowl  and  Joe 
had  to  study  them.  Then  he  drove 
Joe  out  to  the  skeet  field,  to  get  him 
used  to  swinging  on  moving  targets. 
Sitting  ducks,  he  said,  didn't  count. 

They  went  hunting,  finally.  On  a 
commercial  club  up  in  the  Sacre- 
mento  valley. 

Uncle  Mart  brought  duck  decoys, 
and  he  knew  how  to  set  them  out. 
Most  surprising,  was  the  way  he 
could  call.  He  used  a  wooden  call, 
but  he'd  practiced  with  it  until  he 
could  use  it  almost  perfectly. 

But  they  didn't  get  any  shooting. 
Mostly  it  was  because  other  hunters, 
moving  about,  scared  off  the  birds. 
Joe  shot  at  one  or  two  high  ones,  but 
Uncle  Mart  told  him  that  there  was 
no  point  in  wounding  six  or  eight 
birds  just  on  the  chance  you  might 
kill  one. 

AFTER  a  while  three  fellows  who 
didn't  look  as  though  they  knew 
the  first  thing  about  the  outdoors 
came  over  on  the  pond.  They  were 
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big — one  bigger  than  the  rest.  They 
set  themselves  up  in  a  thin  patch 
of  cattails  in  the  line  of  flight  taken 
by  the  ducks  that  were  coming  down 
to  Uncle  Mart's  decoys  and  opened 
up  on  them.  Uncle  Mart  was  pretty 
much  put  out,  Joe  said,  but  didn't 
say  anything  to  the  hunters.  They'd 
never  have  pulled  anything  like  that 
around  Uncle  Gabe  and  gotten  by 
with  it,  Joe  added. 

He  said  he  supposed  they  wouldn't 
have  had  any  trouble — any  real 
trouble — with  the  hunters  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  dead  duck.  Joe  killed  it, 
but  the  big  guy  picked  it  up. 

When  Joe  walked  over  to  get  it, 
the  big  fellow  put  it  in  the  pocket  of 
his  coat. 

"That's  when  I  really  missed  Uncle 
Gabe,"  Joe  recalled. 

Joe  was  pleading  and  arguing  with 
the  game  grabber  when  Uncle  Mart 
came  up. 

"Give  the  boy  the  duck,"  he  said. 
He  didn't  raise  his  voice. 

"And  who's  going  to  make  me?" 
the  big  guy  says. 

"I  am,"  says  Uncle  Mart.  There 
was  just  a  trace  of  nervousness  in 
his  voice,  but  it  was  still  low. 


The  big  guy's  two  hunting  partners 
and  the  big  guy  were  holding  their 
guns  as  though  they  didn't  know 
what  might  happen  and  wanted  to 
be  ready  for  anything. 

"Give  the  kid  your  gun,"  Uncle 
Mart  said. 

The  big  one  turned  over  his  shot- 
gun. Uncle  Mart  gave  me  his,  too,, 
and  we  all  put  down  our  guns. 

The  other  guy  hit  Uncle  Mart  as 
the  fight  began,  Joe  recollected.  The 
big  guy  had  it  all  his  way — at  first. 
But  after  a  while  you  could  see  he 
wasn't  fast  enough  and  not  in  good 
enough  shape.  Ten  minutes  after  the 
battle  had  started,  maybe,  he  held 
up  his  hands.  He'd  really  had  a 
working  over. 

"Now  give  him  the  duck,"  Uncle 
Mart  said,  still  quietly,  as  though  he 
didn't  want  to  be  too  severe  on  his 
beaten  opponent.  He  gave  the  guy 
his  gun. 

"Like  General  Grant  at  Appomat- 
tox," I  observed. 

"That's  what  I  mean,"  Joe  said. 
"Sometimes,  as  much  as  anything 
else,  it's  the  people  you  know." 


A  backwoods  woman  who  was  very  religious,  was  called  into  court  as 
a  witness.  She  had  never  been  in  court  before  and  knew  nothing  of  legal 
proceedings. 

When  she  was  put  on  the  witness  stand  and  was  asked  to  swear  in,  she 
explained  that  she  was  a  very  religious  person  and  did  not  believe  in 
swearing.  The  judge  explained  patiently  to  her  why  the  law  required  it. 

The  old  woman  thought  a  minute  and  then  said:  "Well,  I  guess  if  I  have 
to,  I  have  to — Hell,  be  damned.  Hell,  be  damned." 


A  three-year-old  girl  and  her  mother  were  on  their  way  to  Sunday 
school  when  the  little  girl  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  saw  a  sky  writer. 
"Look,"  she  said  to  her  mother,  "there's  God  up  there  scribbling." 
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Nobody  knows  the  exact  number  of  lepers  in  the  world.  A  current  estimate  is  between 
ten  and  twelve  million.  Here,  a  UN  World  Health  Organization  doctor  removes  a  sample 
of  diseased  skin  from  a   patient's  back   in   Nigeria. 


Compassion  Unlimited 


By  DOUGLAS  HUNT 

She  rescued  Japan's  "untouchables"  from 
starvation,  death  in  the  streets  and  social  isolation 


THE  figure  in  the  ricksha  was 
superb — stately  as  an  empress, 
yet  with  a  smile  of  infinite  friendli- 
ness. She  must  have  weighed  three 
times  the  perspiring  Japanese  who 
pulled  her  along  the  main  street  of 
Karuizawa.  The  coolie's  face,  how- 
ever, showed  no  signs  of  fatigue — 


only  the  rapture  of  one  who  is  per- 
mitted to  serve  the  object  of  his 
humble  adoration. 

"What  a  magnificent  old  pussy!" 
said  Jake,  my  American  friend.  "Brit- 
ish I  bet.  You  can  just  see  the  sun 
never  setting  on  her." 

"She's    British   all   right,"    I    said. 
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"Probably  the  greatest  English-wom- 
an of  the  century." 

Jake  looked  sceptical. 

"Who  is  she?  Florence  Nightin- 
galer 

"Florence  would  have  been  proud 
to  be  mistaken  for  her,"  I  replied. 
"That's  Hannah  Riddell." 

"Miss  Riddell!"  Jake  was  obviously 
abashed.  "I  guess  I  shouldn't  have 
said  that." 

I  laughed. 

"She  wouldn't  mind.  She  has  a 
great  sense  of  humor.  She  has  to." 

That  was  thirty  years  ago,  but 
Hannah  Riddell's  story  is  one  the 
years  do  not  dim. 

She  was  born  in  Barnet,  near  Lon- 
don, in  1856.  Her  parents  brought 
her  up  the  old-fashioned  way,  which 
we  are  told  makes  nervous  wrecks 
of  kids.  They  loved  her  devotedly, 
disciplined  her  understandingly,  and 
trained  her  to  think  of  others  before 
herself.  They  also  taught  her  to  read 
her  Bible — a  habit  Hannah  never 
forgot. 

Her  ambition  was  to  go  to  India  as 
a  missionary,  but  just  as  she  was  all 
set  her  mother  died.  For  Hannah  her 
duty  was  obvious.  She  stopped  at 
home  to  look  after  her  father. 

Two  years  later  he  too  died.  Now 
she  really  could  go  to  India. 

She  applied  to  a  missionary  so- 
ciety. They  sent  her  to  Japan.  Han- 
nah hated  earthquakes  more  than 
anything  else — except  perhaps  fold- 
ing up  when  you  didn't  get  what  you 
wanted.  On  her  way  out  she  heard  of 
the  eruption  of  Mt.  Aso  and  the 
frightful  earthquakes  which  dev- 
astated nearby  Kumamoto  as  a  re- 
sult. She  did  not  complain  even 
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when  she  found  she  was  to  spend  the 
next  forty  years  there. 

Something  far  more  frightful  than 
earthquakes  awaited  Hannah  Riddell 
at  Kumamoto.  There  lurked  a  horror 
which  neither  man  nor  woman  had 
dared  to  tackle,  but  which  this 
dehcately-nurtured  English-woman 
would  face  without  a  tremor.  Fear 
had  no  hold  over  one  brought  up  to 
believe  that  self-sacrifice  takes  pre- 
cedence over  self-expression. 

It  was  a  glorious  spring  day  when 
she  went  to  view  the  cherry  blossoms 
at  Hommyoji,  a  Buddhist  temple  just 
outside  Kumamoto.  The  massed 
banks  of  pink  and  white  seen  against 
the  blue  of  the  vernal  sky  must  have 
been  a  sight  to  lift  up  the  heart  of 
any  young  woman  newly  arrived  in 
a  land  of  beauty. 

But  Hannah  Riddell  did  not  see 
the  cherry  blossoms.  She  saw  instead 
a  sight  of  infinite  horror  and  degrada- 
tion, which  thousands  must  have 
seen  before  her — seen  and  ignored. 

On  either  side  the  temple  approach 
there  crouched  on  hands  and  knees 
creatures  that  had  once  been  human 
— the  lepers. 

Destitute,  outcast,  some  blind, 
some  maimed,  all  disfigured,  these 
piteous  wrecks  of  humanity  grovelled 
in  the  hope  of  a  small  coin  which 
would  enable  them  to  still  for  an 
hour  the  gnawing  hunger  which 
was  their  inseparable  companion. 
Home,  family,  friends  were  lost  to 
them.  The  government  ignored  them 
and  worst  of  all,  not  even  the  Chris- 
tian churches  had  anything  to  offer 
these  hopeless  ones.  It  was  nothing 
to  those  who  passed  by.  Nothing  to 
anyone — except  Hannah  Riddell. 
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THE  SMILE  OF  HOPE:  A  Nigerian  patient 
illustrates  the  horrible  effects  of  leprosy  in 
its  advanced  stages. 

That  third  of  April,  1891,  was  a 
historic  day  for  the  innumerable 
lepers  of  Japan — the  day  hope  was 
born. 

With  a  heart  torn  with  grief,  Han- 
nah went  back  to  the  little  room  in 
the  mission  school  where  she  taught. 
The  tears  she  shed  were  less  for  the 
lepers  than  for  those  who  could  wit- 
ness their  plight  with  indifference. 
They  were  tears  of  shame  as  well  as 
of  pity. 

But  tears  got  you  nowhere.  After 
the  first  bitter  outburst  she  spent  the 
night  in  prayer  and  meditation. 
When  morning  broke  she  knew  that 
her  pity,  at  any  rate,  must  find  out- 
let in  action. 

Back  to  Hommyoji  she  went. 
There  she  found  a  young  man,  piti- 
ably disfigured,  but  of  evident  edu- 


cation and  intelligence.  Picture  the 
young  lady  from  the  drawing  rooms 
of  Victorian  England  chatting  with 
the  outcast  leper.  Over  cups  of  tea, 
Hannah  gradually  drew  from  him  the 
grim  facts  of  a  leper's  plight — and 
then  got  to  work. 

Wijjfrin  a  few  days  she  had  opened 
a  clinic  for  lepers  near  the  temple. 
The  young  man  was  her  first  patient. 

But  for  her  this  was  only  a  be- 
ginning, the  very  thinnest  of  wedges. 
She  had  already  made  up  her  mind 
that  from  that  day  every  moment  of 
her  life  should  be  devoted  to  those 
most  miserable  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters.  Her  life  was  no  longer  her 
own;  it  belonged  to  them. 

In  the  next  forty  years  she  per- 
formed miracles.  But  she  had  to  have 
help.  First  she  shocked  the  Japanese 
Government  and  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple and  awakened  in  them  a  frightful 
sense  of  guilt  which  she  felt  herself. 

Even  more  urgently  she  went 
about  restoring  self-respect  and  hope 
to  these  tragic  outcasts,  many  of 
whom  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  ani- 
mals. 

Last  of  all  she  determined  to  build 
a  hospital  in  which  she  herself  could 
care  for  at  least  a  few  of  them. 

Her  clinic  established,  she  plunged 
into  the  slums  of  Kumamoto.  With 
her  own  hands  she  washed  and 
bandaged  the  sores  of  every  leper 
she  could  ferret  out. 

Everywhere  she  met  with  opposi- 
tion. The  leper  was  regarded  either 
as  a  criminal,  to  be  cast  out  of  so- 
ciety and  left  to  fend  for  himself  till 
he  became  too  helpless  to  do  any- 
thing but  lie  down  and  die  of  slow 
starvation.  Or  else — if  he  was  lucky 
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— he  was  a  private  disgrace,  to  be 
hidden  away  in  a  single  room  as  if  he 
did  not  exist.  Not  even  a  doctor 
might  see  him,  lest  people  should 
guess  the  shameful  secret. 

But  hers  was  a  gentleness  with  a 
core  of  steel  which  overcame  ob- 
stacles by  simply  ignoring  thein. 

No  one  can  imagine  what  it  meant 
to  these  hopeless  creatures  that  this 
aristocratic  foreign  lady  should  not 
only  seek  out  their  society,  but  touch 
and  tend  them  with  her  own  soft 
hands.  No  wonder  they  came  to  wor- 
ship her.  She  never  let  pity  appear 
in  her  friendly  smile,  which  was 
touched  with  a  hint  of  shyness.  She 
treated  them  as  if  they  were  real 
people,  not  just  lepers.  Why  had  no 
one  guessed  that  this  was  what  they 
needed  more  than  anything  else? 

The  core  of  steel  was  what  those 
came  up  against  when  Hannah  Rid- 
dell  had  to  fight  for  her  adopted  chil- 
dren. 

Year  after  year  she  besieged 
Ministries,  cajoled  and  blackmailed 
statesmen,  shamed  the  wealthy  of  al- 
most every  country  of  the  world. 

In  the  incredibly  short  time  of  four 
years  her  hospital  at  Kumamoto  was 
built,  dedicated,  and  opened  for  use. 
Again  and  again  she  had  been 
cheated  and  robbed,  but  nothing 
could  turn  her  from  her  purpose. 

When  at  last  the  great  day  came 
she  sank  on  her  knees  to  give  humble 
thanks  to  God,  with  no  single  thought 
that  He  Himself  can  do  nothing 
without  His  Hannah  Riddells. 

She  called  it  "The  Hospital  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Hope."  It  could  have 
had  no  truer  name.  For  the  first 
time  it  was  possible  for  a  leper  in 
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Japan  to  hope.  And  what  a  hope  she 
gave  them! 

No  leper,  once  admitted,  was  ever 
sent  away  as  long  as  he  lived.  After 
the  hell  of  dirt  and  desolation  from 
which  they  had  come,  this  clean, 
friendly  home  was  a  heaven  beyond 
anything  they  had  ever  dared  to 
dream.  Pervading  the  whole  atmos- 
phere was  the  gentleness  which 
shone  through  her  from  the  Source 
of  all  compassion. 

Yet  she  never  confused  tenderness 
with  softness.  No  sentimentalist 
could  have  achieved  what  she  did. 
She  allowed  nothing  lazy  nor  slip- 
shod about  her  hospital,  but  she  had 
the  supreme  gift  of  giving  orders 
without  giving  offence. 

They  called  her  "The  Lepers' 
Mother,"  and  no  mother  was  ever 
prouder  of  her  title. 

Yet  even  the  hospital  was  but  a 
part  of  the  miracle  she  wrought  for 
the  lepers  of  Japan 

By  1907  she  had  had  the  law  re- 
lating to  leprosy  altered.  Before  she 
died  she  had  the  support  of  Japans 
greatest,  and  received  many  gifts 
from  the  Imperial  Family.  In  1931 
the  Emperor  did  himself  the  honor 
of  receiving  her  and  giving  her  in 
person  his  thanks  and  those  of  the 
nation  for  forty  years  of  devoted  serv- 
ice to  his  most  unfortunate  subjects. 

Three  months  later,  on  February 
3rd,  1932,  she  died,  and  her  ashes 
were  laid  in  the  Mausoleum  of  the 
Hospital.  A  space  had  been  reserved 
in  it  from  the  day  it  was  built. 

This  Mausoleum  was  not  the  least 
of  the  services  Hannah  Riddell  ren- 
dered her  children.  No  one  was  will- 
( Continued   on  page   41) 


The  secret  is  out  about  that 
mysterious  Element  A 


^Ue  Gate,  a£  Clement  A 


AMONG  the  evidence  that  the 
United  States  has  been  an  area 
of  operations  for  agents  from  another 
planet  is  the  document  whose  con- 
tents are  introduced  by  this  para- 
graph. It  apparently  represents  part 
of  a  report  made  by  a  sociological 
observer  team.  In  a  language  easily 
translated  by  Defense  Department 
linguists,  it  was  engraved  in  blue 
lines  on  what  appears  to  be  thin, 
pliable  sheets  of  glass.  The  trans- 
lation follows: 

The  Report 

.  .  .  unless  it  was  stated  that  one 
of  the  forces  motivating  life  on  Earth 
is  what  our  organization  came  to  de- 
scribe as  Element  A. 

We  are  considerably  confused 
about  the  nature  of  this  force.  From 
what  we  could  determine,  the  peo- 
ple of  Earth,  at  least  those  living  in 
the  United  States  are  equally  con- 
fused. Element  A  exists  in  many 
forms.  Its  presence  can  be  detected 
in  every  human,  but  in  a  variety  of 
ways  that  have  little  relation  to  other 
personality  traits  or  forces. 

Our  organization  decided  that 
brief  statements  of  different  examples 
of  the  influence  of  Element  A  are 
needed: 

1.  A  peculiar  strain  of  Element  A 


was  detected  in  adolescents  and 
young  people.  The  less  mature  the 
person,  the  weaker  the  strain.  This 
is  fortunate,  because  even  a  slight 
amount,  when  stimulated  by  the 
proximity  of  a  similar  strain  in  a  per- 
son of  opposite  physiological  type, 
can  produce  a  condition  close  to  ill- 
health  in  both  parties.  As  a  human 
becomes  older,  Element  A,  in  this 
particular  form,  becomes  stronger. 
This  stage  is  critical.  Element  A  is 
capable  of  producing  considerable 
joy  if  it  is  cared  for  unselfishly.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  careless  and 
misdirected  usage,  it  breaks  down 
into  fragments  of  bitterness  and  des- 
pair. 

2.  As  has  been  noted  in  preceding 
sections  of  this  report,  humans  tend 
to  live  together  in  groups  called 
families.  Element  A,  in  somewhat 
different  form,  is  the  cohesive  force 
in  these  alliances.  We  have  watched 
a  woman,  fatigued  from  housekeep- 
ing, and  her  husband,  tired  from  a 
day's  work,  spend  night  hours  tend- 
ing a  sick  child.  Element  A  was 
strong  here,  and  in  one  of  the  purest 
forms  we  observed. 

Guitars   and   Physique 

3.  Humans  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  Element  A,  but  sometimes 
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they  seem  interested  only  in  a  strain 
of  it  that  is  so  weakened  and  altered 
that  it  almost  becomes  its  own 
counteragent.  A  great  deal  of  popu- 
lar entertainment  has  grown  up 
around  this  form.  A  species  of 
rhythmic  song — currently  accom- 
panied frequently  by  a  guitar — exalts 
this  kind  of  Element  A.  Motion  pic- 
tures, electronic  devices  such  as  tele- 
vision, and  printed  materials  show 
obsession  with  it,  particularly  as  it  is 
related  to  physical  appearance. 
Many  humans  seem  to  be  aware  only 
of  this  kind  of  Element  A;  their  blind- 
ness usually  leads  to  disappointment 
and  sometimes  to  disaster. 

4.  Element  A  of  a  quite  different 
nature  was  detected  in  a  few  in- 
dividuals. One  of  these  persons  was 
described  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
United  States  newspaper,  the  New 
York  Times.  An  article  told  of  a 
young  man  named  Ray  Lamontagne, 
recently  graduated  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Lamontagne  has  mani- 
fested particular  skill  in  the  game 
of  baseball.  At  certain  levels  of  so- 
ciety, this  game  becomes  a  business. 
(There  is  confusion  among  Ameri- 
cans on  this  point,  too.)  Mr.  La- 
montagne is  so  adept  at  the  game 
that  several  people  have  offered  him 
more  than  $50,000  to  go  into  the 
business.  However,  Element  A  has 
made  him  concerned  about  Chinese 
refugees  in  Hong  Kong.  These  peo- 
ple live  in  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stances; many  of  them  cannot  find 
work  because  they  cannot  speak 
English.  Rather  than  play  baseball 
for  money,  Mr.  Lamontagne,  with 
other  young  men,  is  going  to  Hong 
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Kong  to  teach  the  refugees  English. 
"They  need  me,"  he  said. 

To  the  Church 

5.  Investigating  Mr.  Lamontagne 
brought  our  organization  into  con- 
tact with  the  organization  called  the 
church.  Here  we  found  that  much 
honor  is  given  to  Element  A,  though 
sometimes  more  in  speech  than  in 
action.  Church  people  revere  a  book 
called  the  Bible.  The  Bible  encour- 
ages the  growth  of  Element  A.  It 
recommends  that  a  person  "over- 
come evil  with  good,"  "turn  the  other 
cheek"  when  someone  strikes  him,  if 
a  man  asks  for  a  person's  coat,  "let 
him  have  your  cloak  as  well."  How- 
ever, the  more  our  organization  in- 
vestigated Element  A  in  the  church, 
the  more  disturbed  we  became.  It 
was  difficult  to  see  Element  A 
acknowledged  but  little  undertood 
and  poorly  practiced.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  of  us  occasionally  came  in 
contact  with  a  human  being  in  whom 
a  high  grade  of  Element  A  seemed 
very  strong. 

It  was  during  the  investigation  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  5  above  that 
our  organization  decided  to  termi- 
nate its  observation  and  return  to 
home  and  headquarters.  The  im- 
mediate cause  was  a  conversation 
we  had  one  night  in  a  church.  It 
was  after  dark  and  a  man  came  in  to 
pray.  We  arranged  for  him  to  fall 
asleep,  and  while  he  thought  he  was 
dreaming  we  managed  to  question 
him. 

The  Conversation 

"What  do  you  know  about  Ele- 
ment A?"  we  asked  him. 


"I  only  know,"  he  replied,  "that 
God  loves  us.  Because  he  does,  I 
am  compelled  to  love  him."  Then  he 
added  slowly,  as  if  reaching  out  to 
us  with  the  words,  "And  to  love 
you." 

This  reply  unsettled  us.  We  had 
been  told  that  no  one  on  Earth  would 
be  aware  of  us  no  matter  how  much 
we  conversed  with  them.  One  of  us 
demanded,  "Where  did  you  get  that 
idea?" 

"From  Jesus." 

"Suppose  we  don't  want  you  to 
love  us.  Suppose  we  take  all  that  you 
will  give  us  in  love,  and  continue  to 
strike  you,  to  rob  you,  to  insult  you, 
to  laugh  at  you,  to  bully  you,  to  hate 
you. 

"Yon  can't  keep  it  up  forever,"  he 
answered. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Our  report 
must  confess  that  there  was  more 
than  scientific  curiosity  behind  the 
question. 

"Love  reaches  the  hardest." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

He  said  simply,  "It  reached  me." 

"Where  do  you  find  this  love?" 

The  man  stirred  and  raised  his 


face.  One  of  his  arms  moved  out- 
ward and  we  saw  that  he  was  point- 
ing at  what  is  called  a  cross.  Then, 
to  each  of  us,  as  we  discovered  later, 
there  came  a  movement,  a  sense, 
a  current,  a  communication:  "I  am 
the  Christ.  You  find  it  in  me." 

We  left  the  church  immediately. 
When  we  were  able,  we  conferred 
about  the  phenomenon.  Tentatively 
concluding  that  we  all  might  be  suf- 
fering from  over-exposure  to  some 
sort  of  radiation  effects  from  Ele- 
ment A,  we  decided  to  terminate  our 
observation. 

We  are  uncertain  about  the  results 
of  the  expedition,  but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  state  that  the  term  "Ele- 
ment A"  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
describe  what  the  human  beings  of 
Earth  call  love,  when  they  speak  of 
it  in  terms  of  him  whom  they  know 
as  Jesus  Christ.  Indeed,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  declare  .  .  . 

More   to   Come? 

The  copy  of  the  report  that  was 
recovered  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment was  broken  off  at  this  point. 


COMPASSION    UNLIMITED   (Continued  from  page  38) 


ing  to  receive  the  ashes  of  a  leper, 
and  this  was  a  deep  grief  to  them. 
To  a  Japanese,  of  whatever  religion, 
the  disposal  of  his  remains  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Hannah  Riddell  had  given  the  an- 
swer. 

She  had  had  to  fight,  as  she  always 
did,  before  she  got  permission  to 
build  this  resting-place  for  her  chil- 
dren. As  always  she  had  won. 


Today  her  hospital  is  in  govern- 
ment hands,  but  to  all  who  knew  her 
the  spirit  of  "The  Lepers'  Mother" 
broods  over  it. 

Only  recently  I  saw  Jake  once 
more  and  we  spoke  of  the  gracious 
lady  we  had  seen  so  long  ago. 

"I  guess  you're  mighty  proud  of 
your  countrywoman,"  said  Jake.  I 
guess  I  am. 

■  ■   ■ 
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The  hymn  that  changed  the  course  of  history  I 


The  Hymn  That  Everybody  Knows 


By  VINCENT  EDWARDS 


^VTOU'RE  allowed  just  one  guess 
■*•  as  to  the  most  familiar  of  all 
hymns.  Bands  start  to  play  it,  and 
then  everybody  knows  its  title.  Yes, 
you're  right.  It's  "Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers." 

Words  and  music  have  stirred  tens 
of  thousands  in  the  exciting  days  of 
war.  Soldiers  have  marched  into  bat- 
tle with  this  hymn  giving  them 
courage.  Service  bands  break  out 
with  the  music  whenever  there  is  a 
great  martial  review. 

It  has  played  its  part  in  history, 
too.  When  the  Allied  troops  broke 
up  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China  and 
came  marching  to  the  relief  of  the 
besieged  legations  in  Peking,  the 
soldiers  were  singing  "Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers."  It  was  sung  again 
in  World  War  I  as  General  Allenby's 
soldiers  swung  through  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem.  Evangelists  have  used  it 
times  without  number.  It  even  was 
grabbed  by  politicians.  When  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  bolted  the  Republi- 
can party  in  1912,  this  hymn  became 
the  battle-chant  of  his  new  Progres- 
sive followers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
about  the  hymn  is  how  it  came  to 
be  written.  No  greater  contrast  could 
be  imagined  than  the  first  occasion 
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when  the  words  were  sung  and  their 
later  war-time  association. 

The  year  was  1865 — almost  a  cen- 
tury ago.  A  special  Whitmonday 
church  festival  had  been  planned  in 
the  small  English  village  of  Hor- 
bury,  where  the  Reverend  Sabine 
Baring-Gould  was  the  rector.  The 
choir  boys  of  his  parish  were  to 
march  to  Horbury  Bridge,  and  spe- 
cial music  was  needed. 

Let  Dr.  Baring-Gould  tell  the 
story  himself:  "I  wanted  the  children 
to  sing,  but  could  not  think  of  any- 
thing suitable.  So  I  sat  up  at  night, 
resolved  to  write  something  myself. 
'Onward,  Christian  Soldiers'  was  the 
result.  It  was  written  in  great  haste, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  the 
lines  are  faulty.  Certainly,  nothing 
has  surprised  me  more  than  its  popu- 
larity." 

According  to  all  accounts,  Dr. 
Baring-Gould's  words  were  sung 
with  great  enthusiasm,  but  the  music 
on  this  occasion  wasn't  the  tune  by 
which  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers" 
is  known  today.  Henry  Smart's  music 
for  "Brightly  Gleams  Our  Banner" 
was  used,  and  it  was  to  this  tune  that 
those  English  children  marched 
across  the  countryside. 

To    Sir   Arthur    Sullivan,    famous 


English  composer,  belongs  the  honor 
of  creating  the  hymn's  familiar 
melody.  It  was  composed  in  1871, 
six  years  after  Dr.  Baring-Gould 
wrote  the  words,  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Clay-Ker-Seymer  in  Dor- 
setshire, while  Sir  Arthur  was  a  guest 
there.  In  honor  of  his  hostess,  the 
tune  has  always  gone  by  the  name 
of  "St.  Gertrude."  This  lady  wrote 
afterward:  "I  remember  that  we 
sang  it  in  the  private  chapel  attached 
to  the  house,  Sir  Arthur  playing  the 
harmonium,  and  having  taught  us 
the  tune,  as  we  had  not  the  music." 

BOTH  author  and  composer  cut 
quite  important  figures  in  later 
nineteenth-century  England.  Com- 
ing from  a  distinguished  family,  Dr. 
Baring-Gould  proved  his  literary 
talent  by  writing  more  than  one 
hundred  books  in  his  lifetime.  One 
work,  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  totalled 
fifteen  volumes,  but  his  writings 
weren't  all  on  religious  subjects.  He 
could  turn  out  novels  and  poems, 
and  even  books  of  travel.  His  inter- 
ests ranged  far  afield,  for  he  became 
absorbed  in  such  divergent  lore  as 
Talmudic  legends  and  Icelandic 
sagas.  However,  of  all  he  wrote,  noth- 
ing much  is  remembered  today  ex- 
cept his  hymns,  especially  those  lines 
he  dashed  off  so  hurriedly  in  a  single 
evening  for  that  Horbury  festival. 
"Onward,  Christian  Soldiers"  is  un- 
questionably Dr.  Baring-Gould's 
most  enduring  monument. 

The  composer  of  the  music,  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  was  a  genius  whose 
fame  flashed  like  a  dazzling  meteor 
across  the  musical  horizon.  Working 
as  a  young  church  organist  in  Lon- 


don, he  found  it  no  harder  to  turn 
out  majestic  hymn  tunes  than  to 
compose  catchy  ditties  for  light 
operas. 

About  1871,  he  decided  to  bring 
out  a  new  English  hymnal,  introduc- 
ing some  original  tunes  of  his  own 
for  certain  hymns.  Dr.  Baring- 
Gould's  stanzas,  "Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers,"  had  already  appeared  in 
The  Church  Times  of  London,  Sulli- 
van, therefore,  took  hold  of  the  lines 
and  set  them  to  the  martial  strain 
that  all  the  world  knows  today.  Their 
first  appearance  with  a  music  setting 
was  in  1872,  when  the  volume 
Church  Hymns  with  Tunes  was  pub- 
lished. 

Curiously  enough,  the  new  hymn 
with  its  swinging  melody  made  no 
immediate  stir.  Some  organists  and 
choirmasters  may  have  recognized  it 
as  one  of  the  more  catchy  tunes  in 
the  collection,  but  that  was  about 
all.  Probably  nobody  could  have 
dreamed,  least  of  all,  the  author  and 
the  composer,  that  it  would  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  reli- 
gious marching  songs,  a  favorite  of 
bands  and  armies  all  over  the  world. 

Happily,  Dr.  Baring-Gould  lived 
long  enough  to  realize  this  fact  for 
he  did  not  die  until  1924,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety.  But  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan  was  not  so  fortunate. 
When  he  passed  from  the  scene  in 
1900,  his  hopes  for  immortality  were 
still  pinned  to  his  grand  opera,  Ivan- 
hoe,  a  work  that  has  long  since  been 
gathering  dust  on  forgotten  shelves. 
However,  his  peak  of  popularity  is 
found  in  "Onward,  Christian  Sol- 
diers." 

■  ■  ■ 
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By  RAYMOND  M.  VEH 


FAITH 


THE   KEY  TO  ACHIEVEMENT 


MENT       | 


TpAITH  is  belie  vin'  things  that  ain't 
-*•  so."  This  was  a  schoolboy's  defini- 
tion of  faith.  It  is  a  common  con- 
cept, today.  Many  persons  equate 
faith  with  giving  up  reason  and  ac- 
cepting things  by  blind  credulity. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Tom  Paine 
of  Revolutionary  days  wrote  his  at- 
tack upon  Christianity  under  the 
caption,  "The  Age  of  Reason." 

But  faith  is  that  element  in  a 
human  soul  which  impels  a  man  to 
launch  out  on  heroic  adventures. 
Faith  is  rising  up  and  doing  things; 
it  is  reason  grown  courageous.  As 
one  long  ago  sang  of  it,  "They  that 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that 
do  business  in  great  waters — these 
see  the  greatness  of  the  Lord  and 
his  wonders  on  the  deep." 

In  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews  we 
read  of  those  who  dared  to  move 
forth  with  faith  to  discover  the  Lord's 
mighty  wonders.  We  are  intrigued 
by  the  forthrightness  of  the  state- 
ments. "Now  faith  is  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen."  The  book  echoes 
to  the  present.  By  faith,  Moses.  ... 
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By  faith,  Abraham.  ...  By  faith 
Jane  Smith  in  1956.  ...  By  faith 
John  Doe  in  1957.  There  are  many 
who  try  out  their  faith  in  venturous 
exploits  and  grow  from  faith  to 
deeper  faith. 

But  we  might  as  well  face  the 
music.  Most  of  us  cringe  away  from 
the  deeper  waters  of  spiritual  adven- 
turing. We  find  ourselves  running 
in  the  other  direction,  carrying  our 
neat  little  package  of  idealism 
labeled:  "To  be  tried  in  my  personal 
life,  and  in  the  world  sometime 
later."  We  coin  nice  phrases  as  we 
say  our  prayers  instead  of  moving 
over  into  that  "live-power"  area 
where  God  can  get  at  us,  phrases 
or  no  phrases.  We  busy  ourselves 
with  trimming  "worship  centers" 
rather  than  struggling  in  soul-grips 
with  sin  and  making  such  confession 
as  would  put  us  right  with  God.  We 
busy  ourselves  with  much  doing  be- 
cause through  rushing  we  escape  the 
more  difficult  compulsions  to  face 
up  to  God's  greater  will  that  might 
come  to  us  through  silence. 

Then  we  come  to  that  crisis  dav 


when  we  discern  afresh  that  reli- 
gion is  a  walk  of  faith.  Out  of  the 
gamut  of  unhappy  experiences  we 
testify  afresh  that  "God  is,  and  is 
a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  him."  Experience  tests  our  faith 
and  we  discover  that  we  cannot  rely 
wholly  on  our  own  resources,  our 
own  strength,  our  own  wits.  With 
clarity  of  insight  we  sense  that  when 
we  trust  our  ways  unto  the  Lord  we 
find  there  are  resources  available 
for  us  far  beyond  our  own  strength 
and  our  own  wits.  Then  we  are  ready 
for  faith  to  be  translated  into  power. 

IN  THE  INVESTMENT  of  faith  We 
discover  that  God's  power  is  un- 
limited; it  defies  exhaustion;  it  in- 
creases with  use;  it  replenishes  its 
supply  with  its  response  to  the  needs 
of  man;  it  knows  no  limit.  Great  as 
it  is,  God's  power  is  personal;  it  flows 
into  the  mind  and  heart  of  all  who 
call  for  it;  it  transforms  weakness 
into  conquering  force.  We  are  made 
to  see  that  God  overrules  our  errors, 
our  blunders,  our  mistakes,  our  un- 
wise decisions.  How  reassuring  it  is 
to  discover  that  what  looked  like 
failure  is  only  the  hand  of  God, 
blocking  a  course  upon  which  we  had 
set  our  minds  and  hearts,  to  open 
another  field  in  which  we  can  ex- 
perience the  happiest  service. 


When  we  move  out  in  faith,  we 
discover  God's  goodness  is  pure, 
genuine,  transparent.  There  can 
never  be  any  question  about  it. 
Loved  ones,  friends,  others  in  whose 
goodness  we  have  confidence  may 
disappoint  us;  but  God,  never.  We 
can  thank  God  for  the  priceless 
quality  of  his   goodness. 

Greatest  of  the  rewards  of  faith 
is  a  new  unfolding  of  God's  love. 
God  is  the  perfect  expression  of  love 
— unselfish,  pure,  sacrificial,  ade- 
quate. God's  love  never  fails;  it  is 
our  most  precious  treasure.  His  love 
is  solicitous,  tender,  constant;  he 
never  fails.  One  of  these  days  we 
shall  be  able  to  look  back  upon  the 
trying  experiences  of  other  days  and 
see  in  them  all  the  loving  hand  of 
our  heavenly  Father  softening  our 
burdens  and  sustaining  us  by  his 
perfect  love. 

Faith,  indeed,  is  the  key  to  every 
achievement  in  life.  If  we  take  God 
at  his  word  and  try  him  out  in  a 
great  life  adventure  it  will  not  be 
hard  to  trust  him  for  the  final  adven- 
tures. In  the  words  of  the  poet: 

"Not  so  in  haste,  my  heart! 
Have  faith  in  God  and  wait; 
Altho  he  linger  long, 
He  never  comes  too  late." 


A  saver  grows  rich  by  seeming  poor.  A  spender  grows  poor  by  seem- 
ing rich. 

— Banking 


Greater  devotion  hath  no  woman  than  to  knit  her  man  a  pair  of  argyle 
socks.  And  he  had  better  wear  them,  too. 

Duns  Review  6-  Modern  Industry 
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LINK  TOPICS  FOR  NOVEMBER 

INTERSPERSED   through   this  magazine   are   four   articles   written   by 
Robert  A.  Elfers  which  may  be  used  as  study  topics  for  the  month. 
They  are: 

"The  Least  Popular  Virtue" — page  eleven 
"The  Burden  of  Possessions" — page  twenty-one 
"Life's  Highest  Goal" — page  twenty-eight 
"The  Case  of  Element  A" — page  thirty-nine 

They  may  be  used  in  that  order  under  the  general  theme  of  "A  Pattern 
for  Life."  Or  "The  Four  Christian  Virtues"  or  "Goals  for  the  Christian." 
They  set  forth  the  four  virtues  of  humility,  generosity,  Christlikeness,  and 
love.  In  other  words,  Be  humble;  be  generous;  be  Christlike;  and  be  loving. 

Remember  that  the  topics  are  written,  first  of  all,  as  articles  and  are  de- 
signed to  be  read. 

However,  we  hope  you'll  want  to  use  the  material  also  for  study  groups. 
Read  the  article.  Think  about  it.  Underline  important  phrases.  Review  the 
article.  Use  it.  At  an  appropriate  time  get  a  few  others  together,  have  a 
bull  session  around  the  ideas  presented,  then  act.  Always  get  action,  for 
Christianity  is  not  just  a  way  of  talking,  but  a  way  of  walking.  It  is  not  a 
debating  society,  but  a  way  of  life. 

Here  are  some  questions  which  may  help  you  in  your  discussions: 

1.  Why  is  humility  the  least  popular  virtue? 

2.  Isn't  this  world  really  for  the  go-getters?  Where  does  the  humble 
man  come  out? 

3.  How  can  a  man  practice  humility  and  still  have  some  sense  of  pride 
— or  should  he  have? 

4.  Is  it  wrong  to  amass  wealth? 

5.  What  are  the  Christian  principles  of  giving? 

6.  What  does  Jesus  mean  when  he  says,  "You,  therefore,  must  be  perfect, 
as  your  father  in  heaven  is  perfect"  (Matt.  5:48)? 

7.  How  does  the  Christian  grow  more  like  Christ? 

8.  What  is  the  Element  A  described  in  "The  Case  of  Element  A"? 

9.  How  strong  is  Element  A  in  our  lives? 
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Daily  Rations 


BY   DR.  JAMES  V.  CLAYPOOL 

Minister,  Trinity  Methodist   Church,   New  Bedford,  Mass. 

1  Advice  to  the  Younger  Men Titus  2:1-10 

2  Achieving  Your  Best  Self  Matthew  5:1-12 

3  Keep  the  Lights  Burning Matthew  5:13-26 

4  Your  Motive  and  Aim  Count Matthew  5:27-42 

5  Trying  to  Be  Like  God Matthew  5:43-48 

6  Sincerity  Is  Essential  Matthew  6:1-18 

7  Stop  Growing  a  Worry  Wart  Matthew  6:19-34 

8  Narrow  Channels  May  Run  Deep Matthew  7:1-14 

9  Known  By  What  You  Do Matthew  7:15-29 

10  You  Can  Be  Happy,  If Luke  6:20-26 

11  The  Long  Second  Mile Luke  6:27-36 

12  The  Three  Requirements  Micah  6:6-8 

13  Giving  Way  to  Another John  3:22-30 

14  Self-Seekers  Are  Displaced Luke  14:7-11 

15  This  Is  What  Humility  Is  Luke  18:9-17 

16  Doing  As  lesus  Did  John  13:1-17 

17  Rules  to  Live  By  Deuteronomy  5:16-21 

18  Finding  Life  By  Losing  It Matthew  10:34-42 

19  Can  a  Rich  Man  Be  a  Christian? Matthew  19:16-30 

20  Rich  But  Foolish  Luke  12:13-21 

21  True    Treasure    Luke  12:22-34 

22  One  Thing  You  Still  Lack  Luke  18:18-30 

23  What  Crop  Are  You  Planting? Galatians  6:1-10 

24  A  Fighter  Greater  Than  Sergeant  York  Judges  15:9-16 

25  An  Eye  for  an  Eye  Leviticus  24:17-22 

26  Forgive  How  Often?  Matthew  18:21-35 

27  Overcoming  Evil   Romans  12:14-21 

28  God's  Way  of  Measuring  Time  Psalm  90:1-17 

29  Bless  the  Lord  O  My  Soul Psalm  103:1-22 

30  Can  You  Forgive  Like  Jesus?  Luke  23:32-43 
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AT  um. 


"I    plan    on    taking     Basic    Training    in 
Hawaii." 


POP  (encouragingly):  Frank,  at 
your  age  George  Washington  was  a 
full-fledged  surveyor. 

FRANK:  Yes,  Pop,  and  at  your 
age  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States! 

A  friend  of  ours  has  submitted  a 
letter  received  from  a  female  ad- 
mirer which  he  believes  ranks  as  a 
classic  among  the  love  letters  of 
our  time.  We  reprint  it  in  the  inter- 
ests of  social  science. 

Dear  John: 

Words  cannot  express  the  deep 
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regret  I  feel  at  having  broken 
our  engagement.  Will  you  please 
come  back  to  me?  Your  absence 
from  my  side  leaves  a  void  which 
no  one  can  ever  fill.  Please  for- 
give me  and  let  us  start  again. 

I  love  you.  I  love  you.  I  love 
you. 

Your  ever  adoring, 
Sally 
P.S.:  Congratulations  on  winning 
the  Irish  Sweepstakes. 

— Seng  Fellowship  News 

While  waiting  for  a  Kremlin  meet- 
ing to  begin,  Dr.  Nicholas  Nyaradi, 
former  Hungarian  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, extracted  an  American  news- 
paper from  his  briefcase  and  began 
reading.  A  Russian  attache  waiting 
with  him  asked  for  part  of  it. 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  Russian  after 
a  few  minutes  of  silence,  "Just  what 
we  always  suspected  would  happen 
in  capitalistic  America!" 

Dr.  Nyaradi  glanced  at  the  head- 
line to  which  the  Russian  was  point- 
ing. It  read:  INDIANS  MURDER 
SENATORS! 

— Scholastic  Coach 


'I  dunno,  Sarg.  Maybe  I  got  tired  blood/ 
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COMPACT 
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